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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
No. XCV. BARON PENRHYN, J.P., D.L. 


ORD PENRHYN affords one 

more example of the saying, 
‘** Like father, like son.’’ The late 
Baron was a warm lover of the Turf, 
an owner of horses, a member of the 
Jockey Club, for many years a Master 
of Foxhounds. The present holder 
of the title adopted the black and 
white stripes, scarlet sleeves and cap, 
on his father’s death, he was duly 
elected a member of the Club, he also 
for fourteen years was Master of the 
Grafton Hounds, for the first four 
years in conjunction with Mr. A. J. 
Robartes for the remaining ten 
years by himself, the Grafton having 
been the pack over which his prede- 
cessor had presided. There is 
moreover another similarity. Any- 


one who has seen the wonderful 
Penrhyn slate quarries must arrive at 
the conclusion that money can be 
very little object to their owner; the 
late Lord was liberal and large- 
minded, as assuredly is the present; 
but though they bought and bred 
generously a poor share of success 
has attended their efforts. The late 
Lord Penrhyn never succeeded in 
winning a classic race; indeed, very 
few notable prizes fell to him. A 
speedy horse called Noble Chieftain 
won a number of races, and is re- 
membered for having followed Dog 
Rose and Amphion home for the 
Stewards’ Cup of 1889. King’s 
Messenger, whom with excellent 
judgment he bought out of a Selling 
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Race for 1,010 guineas, a very large 
sum for a plater at that period, won 
the Goodwood Cup in 1898, and the 
Great Metropolitan at Epsom in the 
two following years. These are the 
two horses who first come to mind. 

The late Lord Penrhyn, so far as | 
can remember, was never prominent 
in the list of winning owners which 
is compiled at the end of every racing 
season. Often I find his name set 
down as having accumulated some- 
where about £3,000, a little more or 
less, though incidentally he must 
have won a number of matches. At 
a certain July meeting a match was 
on the cards between two-year-olds— 
I forget the names and precise date— 
belonging to Lord Penrhyn and Lord 
Cadogan. I read in a paper that Lord 
Cadogan had never lost a match, and 
coming across Lord Penrhyn at St. 
Pancras Station on the way to New- 
market I remarked that it must 
require no little courage to oppose an 
owner who had never known defeat 
in such a contest. ‘‘ But I have 
never lost a match either! ’’ was the 
reply. My somewhat vague _recol- 
lection is that it was Lord Cadogan 
who experienced the new sensation of 
defeat. 

The present Lord for seven vears 
held a commission in the First Life- 
guards, and rode an occasional race, 
his essays being for the most part, 
however, at Hunt Meetings. In the 
early ‘nineties he had hoped to win 
at Hawthorn Hill on a useful animal 
belonging to Sir Simon Lockhart 
called Litigant, but on the morning 
of the day appointed his grandfather 
died, Sir Simon had to find another 
jockey and the horse fell at the water. 
About this period Lord Penrhyn was 
well-known as a coaching man, hav- 
ing been one of Charles Ward’s most 
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accomplished pupils. He succeeded 
his father in 1907, but prior to that 
had owned a horse or two in partner- 
ship with the present General E. W. 
Baird, who won the National with 
Playfair, and possessed at times, 
besides jumpers, some useful flat race 
horses, among them Golden Gate, 
who won the Richmond Stakes at 
Goodwood in 1889, and later in life 
did duty as a hack when his owner 
lived at Exning in the house now 
occupied by Lord Glanely. I have 
some vague recollection of a dis- 
agreement between Golden Gate and 
his master as to whether an um- 
brella was a desirable part of a 
rider’s equipment, and if I am_ not 
doing an old friend an injustice I 
seem to remember that one of Golden 
Gate’s arguments prevailed ? 

No doubt Lord Penrhyn’s day will 
come, for he has at his home pad- 
docks a number of well-bred mares 
who are mated with leading sires; but 
in the early days of his patronage of 
the Turf his luck was bad. He never 
owned a horse who approached the 
front rank until at Newmarket in 
1917 he took a fancy to a son of 
Amadis and Panacea, and went to 
2,100 guineas for him. This was, of 
course, Perion, who was ready early 
next season, coming out for the 
Breeders’ Stakes at the Newmarket 
Second Spring Meeting of 1918, for 
which he had been so well tried that 
he was made favourite at 13 to 8 ina 
field of eleven. He lost the race by a 
short head to a filly called Lightly. 
This was a fairly prosperous start, 
but Perion could not be produced 
again for the remainder of the season, 
and his next essay was in the Spring 
Maiden Stakes at Newbury the fol- 
lowing April. I well recall Lord 
Penrhyn’s confidence. He advised 
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his friends to back the colt and they 
did so with such freedom that he 
started at 5 to 4 on. It surprised his 
owner not a little to see him beaten 
three lengths. But it has since ap- 
peared that the winner of this race, 


PENRHYN 


Tangiers, was a good colt, it may be 
said a very good one, seeing that he 
subsequently added to his spoils a 
Jubilee and also, far more important, 
a Gold Cup. He obtained the Ascot 
trophy on an objection, Lord Astor’s 
Buchan’ being disqualified, but 
Tangiers was only a neck behind as 
they passed the post. 

It was thus no discredit to Perion 
to be beaten, and it was not long 
before he came to the front. This was 
at the Craven Meeting, where he 
easily defeated that good mare 
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Chuette for the Spring Stakes run 
Across the Flat, Pomme de Terre just 
missing a place, though it should per- 
haps be remarked that colt and filly 
were giving weight. At the New- 
market Second Spring Lord Dur- 


BANGOR. 


ham’s Callandar started favourite for 
the Burwood Stakes and Perion beat 
him by a couple of lengths, being 
himself beaten, however, by a more 
than useful colt called Good Night. 


-I fancy it is not quite realised what 


a good horse Perion was. No great 
fancy for him was evinced when he 
ran for the Gold Vase, Queen’s 
Square favourite, the Duke of Port- 
land’s Silonyx, the winner; Perion 
was fourth; but this was the only 
time in eleven essays that season that 
he was not either first or second. He 
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won the Ellesmere Stakes at the 
Newmarket First July, a mile and 
three furlongs, without difficulty, and 
followed on by taking three con- 
secutive races. In the Coombe July 
Plate at Sandown he had _ indeed 
only one indifferent opponent, Fitz- 
Clarence, but the Duchess of York 
Plate at Hurst Park required more 
winning. For this Golden Orb was 
a strong favourite, Avatar, who had 
won the Bibury Cup giving Chat 
Tor 15 lb., well backed, Coriolanus, 
who had shortly before won a good 
race, and Palatina also in the field, 
but Perion had things his own way. 
Another easy task was provided for 
him at Warwick, and then he was 
set to do rather more than he could 
accomplish. It often happens that a 
horse’s best performance has been in 
a race in which he has failed, and this 
was so here. 


For the Champion Stakes at the 
Second October Meeting five horses 
went to the post, four of them, all 
three-year-olds and carrying, it may 


perhaps be unnecessary to say, the 
same weight, were Buchan, Perion, 
African Star and The Panther. 
Buchan and the winner of the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the colt his 
admirers vowed would be cheap at 
40,000 guineas, were equal favourite 
at 2 to 1, Perion pressing them in 
the market at 5 to 2, and between 
Perion and Buchan there was a hard 
struggle before the latter scored by 
three parts of a length. Perhaps it 
is unnecessary to remark that the 
Champion Stakes is run Across the 
Flat, and on this form it will be per- 
ceived that Perion comes out within 
some 3 lb. of probably the best 
animal of his age that year. For the 
Sandown Maiden Three-vear-old 
Stakes odds of 75 to 20 were laid on 
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Perion, who was unluckily beaten a 
head by a filly called Ninon, but the 
colt wound up by earning more 
brackets, the sixth pair, by beating 
Church History by a distance for the 
Limekiln Stakes. His earnings 
during the season amounted to 
£2,628. 

As a four-year-old he did on the 
whole well, though he cannot be said 
to have increased his _ reputation. 
Odds of 7 to 4 were laid on him for 
the March Stakes at the First October 
Meeting, when he was beaten by The 
Midshipmite, undoubtedly, however, 
a good animal. He was unplaced in 
the Jubilee won by Tangiers, the 
winner set to give him 2 lb., and the 
following week finished second to 
Kentish Cob for the Burwell Plate, 
in front, however, of Keysoe the 
favourite, Dynamo and_ Prince 
Herod, not to dwell on Lord Las- 
celles’s unlucky purchase Galroy. 
Perion failed again in the Coronation 
Cup, which Manilardo won from 
Tangiers and Arion, Tangiers giving 
the winner 10 lb. Then, however, 
he picked up the thread of success by 
taking the Ribblesdale Stakes at 
Ascot, and next day failed in the 
Hardwicke to give the three-year-old 
Black Gauntlet, a good colt at the 
time, 26 lbs., weight for age being 
17 lbs. He was beaten in the Prin- 
cess of Wales’s Stakes—it will be 
seen that he was always asked to do 
something—and again in the Liver- 
pool Cup, which Redhead won from 
The Midshipmite; but once more he 
came to the front in the Maze Handi- 
cap at Hurst Park, winning from 
Double Up, in receipt of 15 lbs., 
Oberto, Tinspear and others behind 
them. He walked over for a race at 
Gatwick, made a fruitless journey to 
Ayr for the £1,000 Ayrshire Handi- 
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cap, then won the Moulton Plate at 
Catterick Bridge and ran _ behind 
Orpheus, Comrade, Diadem, and 
Spion Kop—a brilliant company— 
for the Champion Stakes, The Mid- 
shipmite this time behind him. 
During the present season he has 
failed to win, though he began by 
giving Vertigo 10 lbs. and running 
him to a length and a half for the 
Nottinghamshire Spring Handicap. 
Shortly before the time of writing 
Lord Penrhyn went to Goodwood in 
the hope of seeing the horse win the 
Chesterfield Cup, for which he fin- 
ished unplaced to Illuminator, Blue 
Lady and Tinspear. He has accom- 
plished enough, however, to afford 
him a good chance at the stud. 
Another animal who has done 
Lord Penrhyn good service is 
Kerasos. This son of Kennymore 
and Quick passed out of the ring un- 
sold, but Lord Penrhyn had taken a 


fancy to him and obtained him, an 
excellent bargain, for 500 guineas. 
He did not run as a two-year-old; as 
a three came out for the Spring 
Three-year-old Stakes at the Craven 
Meeting, starting favourite at 5 to 2, 
and won very easily by four lengths 


from Orpheus, Sir H. Cunliffe- 
Owen’s colt, giving him, however, 
19 lbs. Sir Robert Jardine’s One 
Thousand Guineas winner Cinna, 
second favourite at 3 to 1, missed a 
place. Kerasos then easily won the 
Hastings Three-year-old Plate from 
Illuminator, who has lately been 
distinguishing himself, the winner 
giving 5 lbs., but the odds of 9 to 4 
on him for the Payne Stakes were 
upset by King Harry. Kerasos tried 
his luck in the Derby, finishing im- 
mediately behind Silvern, in front of 
Tetratema amongst others, though 
that is comparatively small credit to 
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him, seeing that the famous grey 
had no pretensions to stay the 
course. He was then in retirement 
till Newbury in November, where 
for the Ormonde Three-year-old 
Stakes he was beaten by Bideford in 
receipt of 10 lbs., and he then greatly 
distinguished himself by winning the 
Derby Cup carrying 8 st. 2 lbs., his 
victims including Celestial, Hol- 
beach, Abbots Trace, Redhead, 
Spearwort, Alasnam and a number 
of others. In the Brackley Welter 
Handicap at Manchester, the last 
meeting of the season, starting fav- 
ourite at 9 to 4, ridden by F. Bullock, 
Kerasos fell. As in the case of 
Perion, this year he has won no- 
thing. His winnings last season 
amounted to £2,484. 

Something was hoped last year of 
Jaboulay, a son of Roi Hérode and 
Cerasa, but he has so far proved a 
disappointment, and perhaps _ the 
same must be said of Panoply, a half- 
sister to Perion by John o’ Gaunt, 
though she has won a race, the 
Neville Maiden Plate at Lewes, in 
which she beat Vertigo. Dictynna, 
the property of Lady Penrhyn, a 
daughter of Amadis and Arethusa, 
has some capacity for galloping. 
She won the Worksop Maiden Plate 
at Leicester and divided Bredenbury 
and Tagrag in a race at Lewes. 

The mares include one by Poly- 
melus—Elpheta, who has a chestnut 
foal by Holiday House, and has been 
covered by Rochester; Naughty Girl 
by St. Frusquin—Naughty Jill, who 
slipped twins to Son-in-law, and has 
gone back to him; Galante, a chest- 
nut mare by Sundridge—Galantine, 
covered by Chaucer; Early to Rise 
by Flotsam—Early to Bed, who has 
a filly foal by Bachelor’s Double, 
and is covered by Stedfast; Toldhu, 
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by Polymelus— Uncanny, covered 
by The Vizier; Filignane, by 
Tracery—Laughing Mirror, covered 
by Son-in-Law. This does not com- 
plete the list of the occupants of the 
paddocks, but it will be seen that they 
certainly hold out good promise. 
Lord Penrhyn’s stewardship of the 
Jockey Club occurred at the time 
when the office was specially onerous 
and responsible, and all lovers of the 
sport are indebted to him for the ex- 
cellent judgment he displayed at that 
critical period. If some of these days, 
as seems highly probable, he breeds 
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a really good horse and wins _not- 
able races the victories will be ex- 
ceedingly popular. 

It should be added in considering 
Lord Penrhyn as a ‘‘ Sportsman of 
Mark ’’ that he is a member of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron. I chance to 
have seen some of his coverts in 
North Wales and should imagine that 
no higher pheasants are to be found 
in the kingdom. To make a bag 
here a man must be an exceptionally 
fine shot. The subject of this sketch 
has also a reputation as a fisherman. 
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Partridge and other Game 
Prospects 


BY 


OWEN JONES. 


season for partridges. It is 
quite certain, so far as the season itself 
is concerned, apart from the question 
of stock and keepering, that with 
average rainfall it might have been the 
partridge season of a lifetime. In 
spite of all the complaints of ‘‘ dwind- 
ling’? and “ suffered through the 
drought,’’ every little partridge that 
was well and truly hatched, from one 
end of the country to the other, got an 
extraordinary favourable start in life 
with regard to the weather. 

There have undoubtedly been con- 
siderable losses, in varying degree. 
This was chiefly among the later 
hatched chicks, although in several 
instances some old birds have died, 
both in the spring and summer. There 
may have been some cases of heat- 
stroke in the summer, but in the ma- 
jority of instances death was due to 
starvation, or rather to lack of food 
containing a suitable amount of 
moisture ; for partridges do not natur- 
ally eat and drink separately after the 
direct fashion of human beings. For 
pheasants, both hand-reared and wild, 
it is possibly the best of four really 
good seasons in succession. Hares 
and rabbits can very seldom have fared 
better. The following reports are from 
highly competent sources, and should 
give a fairly correct idea of local 
prospects. 

Scotland, Nairn: Partridges very 
good, likewise in Aberdeenshire, and 
excellent in Forfar and North. Wig- 
townshire : Partridges very good, but 


T is thought that generally it is a stock small last vear; the same applies 


to Ayrshire. Borders: Very good. 

Northumberland: Partridges very 
good in this county as a whole, but 
had rain comparatively betimes. 

Yorkshire : Complaints of partridge 
coveys falling away in number; on 
high ground reported small, and many 
dead. A South Yorks message to- 
wards the end of July indicated a good 
show of birds. 

Shropshire, S.: Partridges pros- 
pects here, and on the surrounding 
estates, where the ground has been 
well keepered, are exceptionally good. 
Wild pheasants have done exception- 
ally well, and where tame ones have 
been reared, they also have done well. 
Hares are plentiful, sixty bolted out 
of one cornfield near here. Rabbits 
never So numerous, quite close to this 
place 110 were killed in a 3-acre field 
of corn. Foxes, too, are plentiful and 
the prospects for the hunting season 
are good. Again: Partridges hatched 
out well. Owing to the long drought 
they are reduced in number, a few 
showers will benefit them. There has 
been a great scarcity ‘of insect life as 
well as water. Pheasants have done 
very well, particularly those that were 
early hatched. No tame pheasants, 
but we have 150 hand-reared part- 
ridges, which did fairly well. Rab- 
bits in abundance, and vermin too. 
These remarks seem to apply, so far 
as Ican gather, to all the south of 
Shropshire. Another Shropshire note 
says: Partridges generally good, but 
there was more rain than in some parts 
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of the country. On the western 
borders of Shropshire, in the Welsh- 
pool neighbourhood, the prospects are 
said to be very good. 

Bedfordshire, N.W.: It is heavy 
land here, on the Northampton side, 
and I should say that the partridges in 
this district have done well. You see 
barren birds, and this is caused in a 
number of cases through vermin.” 

Oxfordshire, N.: Partridges have 
done well in this district, better than 
the last two seasons. Wild pheasants 
have also done fairly well, hand-reared 
birds have never done better. 

Kent: In the Canterbury and Ash- 
ford neighbourhoods the hatch of part- 
ridges was very good, but the coveys 
have been affected by the drought. 
The red-legs (‘‘ Frenchmen ’’), which 
hereabouts live a good deal in the 
great woods, have done well, but they 
feed chiefly in the coppices and their 
edges. 

Wiltshire : On the down and high 
land one hears that partridges hatched 
well but have dwindled—good round 
Warminster way. A_ correspondent 
of great experience in the Warminster 
area says: Respecting the prospects 
for partridges, pheasants, and so forth, 
according to the weather we have had 
all through the breeding time, the 
prospects are the best for many years. 
Partridges nested very early, and got 
a good start before it became so very 
hot and dry. The season will not be 
so good as ’87 and ’88, those were the 
two best years, since then farming has 
so altered. There will never be a 
season so good as those two. The 
farms have been split up, and in so 
many cases the fields cut in two or 
three with wire fences, which are a 
certain death-trap. Thousands of 
acres have been laid down to grass. 
Numbers of the young birds are killed, 
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if the old ones as well are not cut to 
pieces by the modern machinery. I 
hear there are very large and strong 
coveys of partridges where there was a 
stock left, but owing to -the circum- 
stances of the war, vermin and lack of 
general preservation nearly destroyed 
all the stock on a great deal of ground. 
Wild pheasants have done remark- 
ably well; no tame birds anywhere in 
this neighbourhood. Hares’ very 
scarce, as they all get killed, when the 
corn is being cut, by the farmers. 
Rabbits have bred well, and are very 
numerous in places. It is a record 
year for foxes. On the whole I think 


bags at the end of the season will be 
disappointing. 

Hertfordshire and Essex: General 
reports affirm that the hatching both 
of partridges and pheasants was good, 
but that the young pheasants have 
been steadily dying off for want of 


moisture and food. Throughout these 
two counties there are large tracts of 
burnt fields. In Herts coveys of part- 
ridges are very plentiful, but each 
covey seems to have lost birds. We 
have examined several partridges and 
pheasants, in nearly every case the 
post-mortem revealed starvation. 

The following supplementary items 
are of the nature of stop-press news :— 
Cheshire: More partridges than last 
year, birds well grown; cover scarce. 
Essex: Some estates report coveys 
good, and strong on the wing; other 
tidings vary very much. Hereford- 
shire and Beds: Coveys not up to the 
average, but strong and healthy at 
present. Kent, Surrey, and Sussex : 
Good coveys are reported from all these 
counties; one correspondent says they 
are splendid, and remarks that he can- 
not understand how they have done 
without water, as they have had no 
rain, and the ponds and streams have 
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been dried up some time. Roots a 
failure, and farmers are already 
ploughing up the stubble. 

Lincolnshire: Early birds have 
done fairly well, late ones badly. Nor- 
folk : Reports conflicting. Some early 
coveys have done well, 
where they could get to the shelter of 
woods and plantations; late coveys 
bad. A good many old birds died 
during the nesting period on different 
estates. Gapes is noticeable in places. 
Owing to dry weather coveys have not 
shown themselves as they usually do. 
Cover will be very scarce. 

Northumberland and Durham: 
Partridges are reported as being. better 
than last year; in some places quite 
good, but the same old cry of no cover. 
Nottinghamshire: Coveys generallv 
good and forward, a few late coveys 
have succumbed to the gapes. West 
of England : Generally speaking, pros- 
pects are fairly good, but owing to 
scarcity of cover birds will be difficult 
to approach. Yorkshire: Prospects 
good, in some places better than for 
several years. 

Suffolk, West: Some good coveys 
of early birds, the late ones have done 
very moderately. A good few old 
birds died during the breeding season. 
Gapes prevalent on some estates. 
Prospects on some of the best shoot- 
ings are not thought to be so good as 
last season. Suffolk, East: Part- 
ridges not so numerous as last season. 
Nests did not contain the average 
amount of eggs. On some places the 
coveys are dwindling, and there is 
-some evidence of gapes. Cornwall, 
N.: It is thought that partridges are 
very good in this district. 

Midlands. Burton-on-Trent: We 
are not going to have the partridge 
season I looked forward to. Birds 
hatched out well, but though I have 
not actually picked up one dead bird, 
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the long drought must have killed a 
lot of them. I saw plenty of birds 
just after they were hatched. Now I 
see several barren pairs, and several 
coveys of five, six, and seven birds. On 
the other hand, several coveys are still 
at their full strength, 16 to18. Hand- 
reared partridges did excellently, I 
never had them do better. Wild 
pheasants have done better than part- 
ridges, and there are plenty of the 
former; hand-reared pheasants also 
have done well. I am looking forward 
to a fair but not an excellent season 
with partridges. Hares have done 
extra well, also rabbits. Duck, both 
hand-reared and wild, have done ex- 
cellently. 

Tamworth : Partridges have thriven 
fairly well, a good lot of coveys, aver- 
aging 9 to 10. Pheasants have done 
well, but the stock was low. 

Bingham (Notts): Partridges and 
pheasants have done well, though the 
coveys of partridges are not very big 
—expecting a good season. 

Nuneaton (Warwickshire) : A game- 
keeper tells me he has picked up a lot 
of dead partridges, and has seen a lot 
of barren birds. The same applies to 
his pheasants, but still he expects a 
moderate season. A message from 
the Market Bosworth (Leicestershire) 
district: Partridges and pheasants 
have done well, looking forward to a 
good season. From the Overseal and 
Netherseal area the report is word for 
word the same. 

Norfolk, S.W.: Partridges on the 
light land in this district averaged 13 
eggs to the nest, on the heavy land the 
average was 14. They hatched re- 
markably well and did remarkably 
well until about the first week in July, 
when they began to suffer from the 
drought, since then they have been 
failing, and during the last two weeks 
of July and the first week or so of 
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August we have lost hundreds of the 
young partridges and a good many of 
the old ones, on the light land. On 
the heavy land they have not suffered 
so much, the coveys average 7, with 
an occasional full covey. This state 
of affairs is general, on all the estates 
in this region, with partridges. Tame 
pheasants have done remarkably well. 
Wild pheasants on the heavy land 
have done well,. but on the light soil 
they have suffered a lot from the 
drought, and the prospects therefore 
are not so good as last season. It is 
said that wild pheasants and _ part- 
ridges hade done badly between Bran- 
don and Bury St. Edmunds, the soil 
being sand and chalk. Partridges are 
very scarce this side of Newmarket, 
but one hears there are a good lot at 
the well known Bottom. A corres- 
pondent says he never in his life has 
seen rabbits do so well and that there 
seems no end to them; hares also have 
done well and there are more than last 
season. Since the hatching season till 
August 3, there was only about two 
hours’ rain. To give an idea of what 
the partridges are like this time in 
S.W. Norfolk, on an estate which last 
year gave a bag of several thousand 
and a good stock left, only half that 
bag is anticipated. 

N.W. Norfolk: Partridges it is 
feared will be a disappointment in this 
part of Norfolk, weather been too dry. 
Tame pheasants have done well, wild 
ones also up to about the middle 
of July, since then they they have be- 
come greatly reduced in number. 
Hares are numerous and_ rabbits 
especially so. We have been abso- 
lutely baked up, and how wild stuff 
has existed is a mystery, for insect life 
has been so scarce. In North Norfolk 
prospects were very good up to about 
August I. 

Suffolk, S.E.: Iam afraid there will 
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not be many partridges here. There 
was a big stock left, and a fair hatch, 
but the unprecedented drought has so 
burnt up everything in this light land 
district, that large numbers of birds 
have died off, probably from want of 
food, and they are still dying. There 
appear to be a few large coveys un- 
affected, but I doubt if there will be 
half as many birds as last year. They 
have appearently suffered most where 
the largest stocks were left. It _ will 
probably be a fair year for pheasants, 
but a good many young ones have 
died, and are dying, the same as the 
partridges. There is nothing green 
left in the fields; and weeds as well as 
crops have perished, so that it may be 
a bad lookout for winter feed for game 
of any kind. There is some promise’ 
of acorns, but they will not swell un- 
less it rains. There will probably be 


a much better crop of birds this year 


on land which is rather stronger, 
where the drought has not completely 
withered all vegetation. . . Two other 
Suffolk reports gave prospects as 
good,’’ but meanwhile there may 
have been cause to modify or at any 
rate to qualify that estimate. 
Hampshire: It cannot this time 
be said to be a good season for part- 
ridges evervwhere in Hampshire. The 
prospects vary sharply, in some cases 
even on different beats of the same 
shoot almost from one extreme to the 
other. But mainly, so far as may be 
judged from a number of interviews 
and reports, together with what has 
been personally seen, the show of 
birds should prove to be pretty good. 
I am justified in saying I should not 
be inclined to lay heavy odds against 
a bag or two of approximately a thous- 
and partridges being made in one day. 
Yet I am confident that the famous 
one-day bags of some other years will 
not be exceeded. Possibly there may 


be some record-beating on minor 
shoots, though that is not necessarily 
a proof of a record number of birds. It 
is not only the supply of birds that 
makes a bag. Apart from some black 
spots here and there, it seems there is 
sufficient reason to expect the birds 
will turn out from about half the 
number hatched to a very nice show. 
On two shoots, each with roughly 
1,500 acres of partridge ground, one 
about seven miles south of Basing- 
stoke and the other about the same dis- 
tance south-west, and about two miles 
apart, the only conclusion is that the 
partridges thereon could not have 
done better, as the keepers in each case 
had to admit, in the face of their own 
hatching figures and of what they had 
seen since. [I was on both places in 
August, and all the coveys I saw were 
extremely satisfactory to behold. The 
figures are (a) nests known 92, hatched 
1,339 birds; coveys seen in August 
111, containing 1,512 birds, 1,288 
young ones, or just over 11 young 
birds per covey ; for the two previous 
years the average of voung birds to a 
covey was g and 10. Last year the 
known coveys in August were 70 aver- 
aging 10 young birds, though the aver- 
age number of eggs hatched per nest 
was 2 more in 1920 than this season. 
(b) This year 1,260 birds hatched from 
go known nests, giving an average of 
14 young birds. Last year from 100 
known nests 1,500 birds were hatched. 
On August 7 this season (1921) there 
were 12 birds in the smallest of the 
known coveys; 16 to 18 being common, 
several 33’s, a 41 and 42, and one mon- 
ster of 51. Also, 42 chicks were 
hatched from some remnant eggs, and 
every one of the 42 is well and strong, 
and never had a drop of water. All I 
saw with my own eves bore out the 
keeper’s figures and assertions. Every 
covey I saw was good in number and 
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stature, and no sign of a weakly bird. 

From north of Basingstoke, not very 
attractive partridge ground, rather 
doleful complaints have come of a 
steady mortality among partridges 
and pheasants. On the ground lying 
between Basingstoke, Hackwood, Far- 
leigh, and Ellisfield, it is estimated 
that there are about two-thirds of the 
birds that hatched. Locally elsewhere 
there are barren birds in distinctly 
ominous evidence, but in certain cases 
this is primarily due to rats being per- 
mitted to exist in iniquitously over- 
whelming numbers. 

On the Station Road beat, Stratton, 
of which beat the shooting is still in the 
same noble hands as formerly, it is 
considered that the partridges have 
done as well as they did in 1916, when 
a bag of 500 brace was made on that 
beat in one day; but that there are not 
so many birds now as then, owing to 
neither the stock nor the keepering 
being what it was. The partridges 
have not done so well as they did in 
Jubilee Year. Hares have regained 
their pre-war numerical state. On 
another part of the Stratton estate of 
old-time days. some twenty partridges 
were found dead on one beat, at the 
beginning of July, birds about three 
weeks old. In this neighbourhood, 
as in most others, partridges are visi- 
bly best on the heavy land, especially 
where there were pretty good crops of 
corn. Pheasants good. 

On the light soil to the north of 
Overton and Whitchurch towards 
Kingsclere, the partridges have fared 
very moderately indeed, and there will 
only be about half of the number there 
might have been; on heavy land which 
is well farmed they are good. This is 
a waterless area. Many old part- 
ridges were dead or dying, besides 
young ones, at the end of July. In 
some parts towards Burghclere and in 
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Berkshire, partridge prospects are said 
to be all right, in others the birds are a 
failure. Partridges are accounted 
good along the Test Valley. Ona 
fine place to the west of Overton, it 
was thought at the end of July that the 
partridges were very good, but I 
should imagine they would have been 
distinctly better for occasional gentle 
showers. 

From the Romsey region heavy 
losses are heard of, chiefly among the 
later birds. 

All good Hampshire sportsmen are 
proud of the past glories of the Grange 
and sincerely hope they will be revived 
before long, in spite of various circum- 
stances not being so favourable as 
once they were, in the days of Mar- 
low’s prime, when his word was law, 
and often better. There is a kind of 


patriotic interest in the partridges at 
the Grange, and the estate is specially 


mentioned by name because not only 
the sportsmen of Hampshire but the 
whole country regard it as a place of 
national importance. 

The Grange partridge prospects are, 
tersely speaking, as follows :—‘‘ We 
have a few birds but nothing much to 
shout about.’’ Of course it is under- 
stood that even a very few birds at the 
Grange might correspond to what 
would perhaps be described as multi- 
tudes elsewhere. I had the pleasure 
and privilege of seeing a “‘ few ”’ of 
them at the very end of July. Roughly 
speaking, half the beats are palpably 
indifferent to bad; the other four, 
namely, Dunneridge, Chilton, New 
House, and [tchen Down, are moderate 
to what one might call the lowest de- 
gree of good, according to the proper 
Grange standard. It is very difficult, 
and probably misleading, to come to 
conclusions by comparisons’ with 
last year’s history of the various beats. 
For, on one beat where there was a 
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nice numerical stock the birds are as 
bad as anywhere on the estate, while 
on another beat which had a similarly 
plentiful stock, they are unquestion- 
ably the reverse of bad. Again, two 
of the beats on which there are a 
““few ’’ birds this vear differ widely 
in soil; on one there is the heaviest 
soilon the place, on the other it is 
chiefly light. Yet again (bearing in 
mind that this season and last have 
been so extremely opposite in the way 
of moisture), the beat on which there 
were most birds last year is this year 
also the ‘‘ favourite ’’ for birds. 

This beat is Dunneridge, where last 
autumn five guns in one day got 603 
head, including exactly 500 partridges, 
in ten drives. One can only give, 
from the means of judging as yet avail- 
able, quite a crude estimate of what 
bag is likely to be possible this time. 
But if the birds do not prove to have 
become materially fewer than they 
were at the beginning of August, it 
would appear safe to expect that last 
year’s bag will be exceeded, and per- 
haps, let us hope, substantially. Last 
season there were some adequate and 
fairly conveniently placed pieces of 
roots and luxuriant mustard. Now 
there is not a vestige of such cover, 
only an uncertain field or two of thin 
rough grass. There are a good many 
entirely wild pheasants. From all I 
have gathered and from what I myself 
have seen of the ‘‘ few ’’ partridges on 
some of the Grange beats, it seems 
within the bounds of discretion of 
hope they will turn out to be a pretty 
good ‘‘ few.’’ At any rate, there is 
good reason to believe that so far as 
possible in these days Mr. Hipgrave, 
the headkeeper, will gradually restore 
the fame of the Grange partridges. 

So here’s good luck to everyone, 
and more partridges than expected ! 
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HE business of walking-up part- 

ridges is not so simple as is com- 
monly supposed. Possibly this im- 
pression may be due in part to some 
subtle suggestion of paltriness in the 
sheer humility of so unpretentious a 
word as ‘‘ walking.’’ In moments of 
spasmodic reflection, we may recall 
the ancient dictum that “ to err is 
human,’’ and haply if thus we should 
fall into a mood of musing, or of reas- 
oning and wrestling with ourselves, 
some of us may come to the verge of 
suspecting, though maybe not of un- 
derstanding, that there 1s some scope 
for using the mind as well as the body 
in this bucolic method of pursuing 
partridges. 

And so, O good masters, I would 
exhort you to cleanse your intelligent 
heads of those sundry and divers 
notions that the whole science of 
“ walking-up ’’ is merely a matter of 
strolling casually about, here and 
there or anywhere, or ambling amiably 
and complacently round about, accord- 
ing to personal idiosyncrasy. No, 
walking-up ’’ should be entirely 
purged of even modified symptoms of 
meandering. 

It may be retorted that the main ob- 
ject of sport is pleasure and that when 
it becomes work it must cease alto- 
gether to be a pleasure. I am not in 
unqualified agreement with that, ex- 
cept in so far as to own that any kind 
of continual toil of the most arduous 
description is not wholly pleasure. 
But, on the other hand, what degree of 
enjoyment is there in effortless pleas- 
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ure? How soon it becomes stale, 
flavourless, and irksome. Test the 
same bulk of nominal but casual 
pleasure against that for which you 
have worked and_ striven. Which 
yields the finer weight of enjoyment ? 
Would not most men, if they were 
successful in a greasy pole venture, 
think more of that leg of mutton than 
the one their butcher might think fit 
to purvey. Again, where would be 
the joy of being a good fast bowler in 
the game of cricket if the pace and all 
came from pressing the button of some 
machine, or who would relish the scor- 
ing of a century without running even 
a single between wickets? Or what 
of those remarkable tomatoes you your- 
self have grown and those that anyone 
who will may buy ? 

Well then, let us take a fair spicing 
of effort and work with our pleasures, 
for the tonic refreshment of both mind 
and body. Just try the difference in 
bagging ten brace while you are 
blundering about all over the place 
and the gathering ‘of the same bag by 
strategy in every field, and walking as 
orderly beings with a definite purpose. 
If there is not some method in all our 
madnesses, how then shall we be ac- 
counted sane. 

I am far from saying that any form 
of shooting should be judged by the 
amount of firing it involves. But 
since the inmost wish of practically all 
normal men who shoot is to have as 
good a day as possible, it does not 
seem illogical to conclude that this de- 
sire is fulfilled by the provision of as 
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much in-range shooting as possible, 
considering what game there is, and 
the favourableness or otherwise of 
the many circumstances which help or 
hinder. Mind you, I did not and do 
not say as much bag as possible, be- 
cause, in the first place, the size of the 
bag is not of itself a proof to many 
units of sport; and in the second, other 
things being equal, the amount of the 
bag is obviously due to mere hitting or 
missing. 

It is diverting to imagine what the 
illustrious Colonel Peter Hawker 
would not only have thought, but as- 
suredly have said, about a serious 
day’s walking-up ’’ partridges at 
the present time. I believe (speaking 
from memory) that he viewed the 
manner of pursuit we are compelled to 
adopt with submissive but drastic 
aversion, which he expressed in his 
usual robust terms. It seems to have 
made him bordering on furious to 
think that on rare occasions even he 
could do nothing with partridges un- 
less, faint yet pursuing, he spent a very 
long day racing like the devil after 
them. He, in the ordinary course of 
events, was none too well pleased, and 
of course said so, if on his charging 
up to a point at full gallop, the birds 
ran from under his dog’s nose before 
he could dismount and_ unlimber. 
However, I should be quite confident 
of two things concerning this terrific 
and glorious old sportsman, if he could 
return to us in his prime: he would 
not have much fear of being excelled 
by our very best shots, and everyone 
who went a-shooting with him would 
have to mind what he was up to. How 
I should like to hear him admonish 
some of our self-satisfied defaulters. 
... To read his diary and other 
works is a magnificent education in 
other things besides shooting. 
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To those of us who are genuine 
lovers of sport, anticipation is not the 
least part of its enjoyment. The dis- 
cussion of plans is a gladsome fore- 
taste of the actions that are to come, 
and always has the charm of perfect 
freedom from the ups and downs of 
the practical performance. You may 
depend upon it that no day is ever any 
the worse for a previous and thorough 
study of the plan of operations. It is 
neither expedient nor edifying to en- 
gage in a garrulous argument on what 
to do when the battlefield is reached. 
George Gissing was right when he 
wrote that ‘‘ the finish is the win or 
loss of a race,’’ so I do not think it is 
far wrong to asert that in partridge 
shooting, whether walking or driving, 
the start is the making or marring of 
the day, though of course initial mis- 
takes can sometimes be_ remedied, 
little or much, but seldom entirely. So 
let us be particular where and how we 
start. Do not forget how well it may 
finally pay to begin by marching in 
cold blood that unattractive extra half- 
mile or so, whether or no it happens 
to involve an uphill roadway. If your 
life is in your hands, so is your gun. 

Work your stubbles first is old but 
still excellent advice, and especially to 
those in doubt. There is no question 
about working your stubbles first if 
they adjoin a risky boundary, such as 
one favoured with cover which is 
almost sure to entice birds to harbour 
in it sooner or later in the day, whether 
they are disturbed on your stubble by 
a bad approach or not at all. In these 
circumstances, the best strategic move 
is to start by carefully lining-out along 
the boundary between your stubble (or 
other more or less bare ground) and 
the neighbouring attractive territory. 
Should a road be the boundary it is a 
decided improvement to line out along 
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it, and then, when all are ready, let 
there be a simultaneous entry and ad- 
vance. By first lining out along such 
a road you inspire a tendency on the 
part of any birds that may be just over 
the fence on your ground to run in- 
wards; while a simultaneous entry (it 
possible with the proper interval be- 
tween each person) will help to push 
all birds ahead of you or force any that 
persist in breaking back to offer a 
rather pretty chance for something of 
a fusilade. It is preferable as a rule 
to take a whole field of this description 
in one beat, because, though your line 
may be rather thin it will increase the 
prospect of pushing most of the birds 
safely away from the boundary to the 
place where you would have them. The 
direction you try to send them in 
should be chosen with a view to im- 
mediate subsequent manoeuvres at 
their expense. If all goes well with 
soundly planned scheming, you may 
force them so far from the boundary 
that they will not pass beyond it when 
they do at last have a clear course. 

As your plan of campaign develops, 
there should be no unnecessary loss of 
time in encouraging the birds to go 
into your nearest cover, roots and so 
on, as the case may be. Unless it is 
abundantly clear that most of the birds 
are prepared to lie pretty well, you 
will eventually reap an advantage by 
taking in one beat even a whole field of 
good cover, at any rate if it matters 
where they go to out of that cover. The 
field-at-a-time way, though your line 
be quite indecently thin, is the profit- 
able way while the birds mostly rise 
afar off, seeing that it is easily the most 
reliable method of influencing them to 
go in the direction you wish. The 
proper compromise, with a rather ex- 
tensive field of cover, is to make it into 
two or three good beats, on condition 
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that your forces return ‘‘ blank ”’ after 
each beat, so that all the field, though 
taken piecemeal, is walked in the same 
objective direction. 

You so seldom nowadays encounter 
a party of guns and beaters each one 
of whom is to be depended upon to 
conduct himself in a reasonably seemly 
or intelligent fashion, even during the 
simple process of moving in line from 
one side of a field to another, that the 
more wheeling you can avoid in the 
heat of the action, the less chance there 
will be for ingenious sport-spoiling 
vagaries. One individual defaulter 
peradventure may commit a deplor- 
able series of nuisances. All you can 
do with such a wretch is to place him 
permanently for the day between two 
dependable caretakers who will in- 
stantly restrain him at the slightest 
sign of an incipient outbreak. 


Beyond the fault of apparent inca- 
pacity to keep in a plain straight line, 
at an even distance apart, which is so 
disgracefully common that it seems to 
suggest that a mild form of mental 
deficiency is more prevalent than one 
might have expected, it is not over- 
whelmingly surprising to observe a fre- 
quent lack of efficiency in another form 
of line of great usefulness when part- 
ridges are being walked-up. What 
happens when you start the line with 
a right or left wing forward, consisting 
say of three persons? Too often 
within five seconds your wingers will 
appear to be doing their level best to 
form themselves into as much as they 
can of a printed “‘ Z.’’ I cannot un- 
derstand why some people will imagine 
that a curve must be anything but what 
it can not be. A good line is a safe 
line. We do not want to have to take 
a hearse about with us. 


When the order is to go back on the 
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beat just done to get into position for 
the next—well, what happens? In 
nine cases out of ten the line (such as 
it was) at once becomes a_ hopeless 
rabble. It is better, and less trouble, 
simply to face about and retreat in or- 
derly array, for thus you may flush 
many birds that had been walked over, 
besides perhaps some dead and 
wounded ones may be recovered (a 
dead bird may be as easy as anything 
to see when you are looking at it from 
a different direction). 

Marking, when possible, should be 
encouraged. Beaters who are trained 
and skilled markers of fallen birds are 
worth twice the pay of others. It 
never precisely enlightens me to hear 
the proud and confident exclamation, 
knows ’e fell in this field !’’ ex- 
cept, naturally, when it is a question 
of one field or another. The eye of a 
rational being soon acquires the habit 


of swiftly spotting objects to mark by, 
such as a dock, a poppy, or something 


slightly conspicuous. A_ genuinely 
dead bird may bounce a few feet from 
the precise spot of its fall. In cases 
for a dog, that form of searching will 
be more hopeful if sticks are set up 
visibly as near the “ falls’’ as can 
be, and the dog-handler be left behind 
to work without any distractions. Keep 
the line advancing slowly when a lot 
of birds are rising nicely. Stopping is 
apt to cause many others to run and 
rise out of range. 

As the birds become comparatively 
less wild, and are scattered, shorten 
the line and take smaller beats. You 
should have a fair idea all through the 
day where most of the birds are, but 
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towards the end of the afternoon try to 
sweep the stubbles and new-sown fields 
shrewdly into convenient cover—and 
follow up such birds as have gone into 
it without delay, for except they be 
palpably tired they will not stay there 
long. 

It is unwise to refrain from walking- 
up partridges, with a view to driving, 
on shoots where, no matter how many 
birds there may be, boundaries, woods, 
and the lie and conformation of the 
ground render out of the question 
adequate results by driving. To make 
a fair bag by walking-up invariably 
requires plenty of leg-work in the 
twentieth century, and will more than 
ever this year, when we hope an un- 
usually numerous lot of fine strong 
and therefore extra wild birds will 
compensate for scarcity and poorness 
of cover in which to get on bagging 
terms with them. Yet please remem- 
ber that almost anyone can crawl fifty 
yards before the most valiant of us 
can stride five-hundred to get round 
the outside and outflank the birds 
aright. Do not unnecessarly walk 
fast; no one can race and shoot. 
Rather let a comfortable pace be set 
that can be maintained all day. A 
good day walking-up partridges is 
principally a question of generalship 
and endurance. All honour then and 
reward be to those true enthusiasts 
who walk like heroes in the morning 
that after lunch they may shoot as they 
never shot before. . . Ah, how pre- 
cious is the remindful beauty of those 
fragrant fields, when the day of a life- 
time is far spent, and home is the word 
in the silent thoughts of all. 
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THE TURF-A 


LOOK ROUND 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


O continue our story of the racing 

month by month, one thing which 
has happened in September for many 
years past is the beginning of the Nur- 
sery season at Derby on the first of 
the month. Nurseries and the Cham- 
pion Breeders’ Foal Stakes are notable 
events at the Midland meeting, toge- 
gether with the Peveril of the Peak 
Plate, a seven furlong handicap at one 
time, now extended to a mile, and 
these with two or three other races 
render the fixture of importance. The 
Devonshire Nursery is memorable in 
Turf history for the third appearance 
of St. Simon. Though he had really 
not done anything that could be called 
in the least remarkable in his two races 
at Goodwood it seemed to be generally 
understood that he was altogether out 
of the common, and in this Nursery 
he was allotted 8st. 12lb. His extra- 
ordinary merit was not indeed fully 
recognised, as is shown by the fact 
that an animal called Archer—whether 
out of compliment to the great jockey 
or not I do not remember, though as 
a son of Seesaw and Quiver the reason 
why he was so named is apparent—was 
made favourite at 7 to 4, St. Simon 
giving him 171b. was backed at 11 to 4. 
Wood the jockey rode Archer the colt, 
Archer being on St. Simon, and the 
top weight won with the utmost ease 
by a couple of lengths. Last year the 
Derbyshire Three-Year-Old Plate was 
one of the exciting contests of the 
period for Spion Kop, who had not 
been out since he won the Derby, 
started with odds of 4 to 1 on him, to 
be beaten a short head by Abbots 
Trace. Last vear, however, several 


things fell out contrary to expectation, 
Diadem was thought sure to win the 
Peveril of the Peak Plate, with Corn 
Sack what is called ‘‘ the danger,’ 
but Diadem was beaten by a neck. 
Again odds of g to 4 were laid on Polly 
Flinders, winner of the valuable 
National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at 
Sandown, and she was beaten by Love- 
in-Idleness, a filly destined to win the 
Oaks. 

Derby is followed by Manchester, 
and of course Nurseries continue, the 
chief of them here the Palatine, which 
jast year yielded £1,530 to Mr. W. H. 
Dixon’s Bumble Bee. The race that 
perhaps attracts most importance is the 
Prince Edward Handicap, which I 
think might well be included among 
the list of ‘‘ Great Races.’’ This is a 
valuable prize, and has on occasions 
fallen to horses of note, though twelve 
months ago, as it happens, it did not 
do so. It now seems odd that Spear- 
wort should have been beaten by an 
indifferent animal named Nant Coch 
to whom he was only giving a couple 
of pounds, though Spearwort was then 
a three-year-old, the winner aged. 

But September is chiefly notable for 
Doncaster, needless to say one of the 
chief gatherings of the year, with the 
Leger standing out. Each day there 
are races always likely to add to Turf 
history, the chief of them on Tues- 
day, the opening afternoon, being the 
Champagne Stakes for two-year-olds. 
We have nearly come to the centenary, 
for it dates from the year 1823. The 
first imperishable name in the list of 
winners is that of Beeswing, whose 
name is written large in racing annals. 
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She was a two-year-old in 1835, and 
lasted phenomenonally, for she won 
the Doncaster Cup on no fewer than 
four occascions. The famous Touch- 
stone carried off the Cup in 1835 and 
’36, Beeswing as a four-year-old fol- 
lowing in 1837. In 1838 Don John 
who had won the Leger two days be- 
fore, caused his name to be added 
below that of the filly, and exactly the 
same thing happened twelve months 
later, that is to say Charles XII won 
both. Don John, it may be added, 
had won the Champagne. As a 
seven-year-old, as an eight-year-old, 
and as a nine-year-old Beeswing won 
the Cup. In 1848 Flying Dutchman 
won the Champagne, and in 1856 the 
future Derby winner Ellington. Win- 
ners of the Champagne include Lord 
Clifden, the ‘‘ Emperor of Stallions,’’ 
Ely, named ‘‘The Beautiful,’’ Achieve- 
ment, who rivalled, if she did not sur- 
pass, the exploits of her brother Lord 
Lyon, Cremorne, Kermesse, Minting, 
Ayrshire, Riviera, La Fléche, Ladas, 
Velasquez, Democrat—a remarkable 
instance of a good two-year-old who for 
no ascertainable reason completely lost 
his form—Rock Sand, Pretty Polly, 
Slieve Gallion, Lesbia, Neil Gow, 
Craganour, The Tetrarch, Tetratema, 
and Lemonora. Probably some reader 
with an admiration for certain animals 
may complain that I have omitted 
horses who equally deserve mention, 
and this may well be so. Mr. Reid 
Walker is one of the most deservedly 
popular of sportsmen and great satis- 
faction was expressed when he was re- 
cently elected to the Jockey Club. It 
can hardly be said, however, that 
spectators were gratified by the victory 
of his colt Duke Michael in the Cham- 
pagne of 1908, for odds were laid on 
King Edward’s Princesse de Galles, 
and it was not until Duke Michael’s 
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number was hoisted that the defeat of 
His Majesty’s filly. was realised. 

The Tuesday at Doncaster is also 
marked by the Great Yorkshire Handi- 
cap run over the Leger course. Last 
year it fell most appropriately to 
Pomme de Terre; for the victory of 
Lord Zetland’s horses in Yorkshire 
always produces special enthusiasm. 
Class has not been particularly notice- 
able in this handicap, the late Duke of 
Beaufort’s Petronel being one of the 
few classic winners to whom it has 
fallen, but names which old-time race- 
goers note with pleasure are those of 
Border Knight, Dresden China, Allo- 
way, and Hammerkop, dam of the 
Derby winner Spion Kop, though she 
does not take us back very far. 

As most readers will be aware, the 
St. Leger is the oldest of the five classic 
races, dating from 1776, the Oaks hav- 
ing followed in 1779, the Derby the 
next year, long before the other two, 
for the first race for the Two Thousand 
took place in 1808, for the One Thou- 
sand in 1814. Enthusiasts who main- 
tain that there is no such racing else- 
where as that to be witnessed on the 
Town Moor not unnaturally proclaim 
the Leger to be the great event of the 
vear. In it it has often happened that 
the winners of the Derby and Oaks 
have fought the battle for supremacy. 
This was notably the case in 1873, 
when Mr. Merry’s Doncaster, whose 
existence has made such a vast differ- 
ence to the bloodstock of the world, 
won the Derby, and the same owner’s 
Marie Stuart the sister race. Mr. 
Merry and his trainer remained uncer- 
tain which was the better of the two, 
both ran for the St. Leger, of course 
absolutely independent of each other, 
and after a desperate struggle Marie 
Stuart proved to be so by a short head. 

A famous Turf personage of a for- 
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mer generation maintained that there 
was only 5 lb. or 6 lb. between the best 
jockey and the stable boy. This dic- 
tum is continually being contradicted, 
and would probably gain very little 
support at the present day. The Leger 
of 1879 was won by jockeyship, James 
Goater being the jockey in question. 
He had previously ridden the Count 
Lagrange’s Rayon d’Or strictly to 
orders, and had been beaten. He pro- 
tested that he was sure to win the Leger 
if allowed to ride his own way; per- 
mission was granted, and he readily 
did what he had expressed his ability 
to do. 

It is tempting to dwell on these old 
Legers now so long gone by, though I 
am sorry to say from the period under 
discussion I have watched them with 
very few exceptions. In 1880 the 


question was supposed to be whether 
the Derby running was right, that is 


to say whether Bend Or was a better 
colt than Robert the Devil. On the 
Derby winner, Archer riding, odds of 
11 to 8 were laid; against Robert the 
Devil, Tom Cannon being substituted 
for Rossiter, 4 to 1 was obtainable, 
nothing else really considered, the 
third favourite, Zealot being on offer 
at 15 to 1. Bend Or ran very badly, 
Robert the Devil ploughed through 
the slush and cantered home, to win 
hy the three lengths which his jockey 
considered sufficient. The following 
vear, 1881 ,the Derby form was main- 
tained, Iroquois winning both, but 
next season there was one of the great- 
est surprises in the history of the 
classic. Dutch Oven had been a bril- 
liant two-year-old, one of several of 
special merit between whom, it was 
difficult to choose. As so very fre- 
quently happens in the case of two- 
year-old fillies she seemed to have lost 
her form. Archer could not get her 
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into a place for the Derby, and that he 
was hardly expected to do so was shown 
by the odds of 10 to 1 laid against her, 
a longish price for one of this jockey’s 
mounts. She failed next time out, 
won the Yorkshire Oaks with practi- 
cally nothing to beat, but two days 
later made such a poor display in the 
Great Yorkshire Handicap that her 
Doncaster chance was supposed to have 
completely vanished. On the Town 
Moor she had to meet the winners of 
the Derby and Oaks, the latter sup- 
posed to be the better; on Geheimniss 
odds of 11 to 8 were laid, Shotover was 
backed at 100 to 15, and Dutch Oven, 
Starting at 40 to 1 notwithstanding the 
presence of Fred Archer in the saddle, 
beat Geheimniss a length and a half, 
Shotover four lengths behind the 
second. It may be suspected that 
Dutch Oven was uncertain. She won 
the Great Foal Stakes at Newmarket, 
also a Triennial the following day, but 
she was beaten by Tristan and Thebais 
for the Champion Stakes—not indeed 
a discreditable failure—but beaten 
again by Shrewsbury and Palermo for 
the Newmarket Derby. 

I missed the Legers of 1883 and 
1884. Both days I was shooting in 
Surrey. On the former occasion, 
while crossing a road a farmer came 
driving along in his gig from the near- 
est town—Guildford. I asked him if 
he had heard the name of the winner, 
and he replied that he had but did not 
pay much attention to it, “‘ it was 
something like The Ocean.’’ This 
was the Duke of Hamilton’s Ossian, 
which I had luckily backed at a good 
price. Oddly enough twelve months 
later I again met my farmer friend on 
the Leger day, having backed The 
Lambkin. In reply to my question he 
told me The Lamb” had won, 
which was near enough. 
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The year 1888 was another of those 
in which the winners of the Derby and 
Oaks were found in opposition, Ayr- 
shire and Seabreeze. I was a guest of 
the 1oth Flussars for the meeting; an 
officer in the regiment was a brother of 
the owner of Ayrshire, and the 1oth 
had therefore backed the colt, which 
proved to bea mistake. Writing from 
memory, I think it was in 1890 that 
Memoir beat, amongst others, St. 
Serf, who was thought by many to 
have been unlucky. Rounding the 
bend T. Loates, on this colt, was al- 
most knocked out of the saddle. Tom 
Cannon seized hold of the little jockey 
and enabled him to recover his balance 
—‘‘ lifted him back into his saddle ”’ 
was the description he gave. There is 
little time for this sort of incident in 
the course of such a struggle ! 

One of the few ways of making 
money by backing horses is to find a 


really good one and bet whenever it 


appears. The trouble is to find the 
right horse. I pursued this practice 
in the case of La Fléche, meeting with 
some defeats but accumulating a satis- 
factory balance. I am afraid I rather 
had a prejudice against Orme, as one 
sometimes has when it appears that 
eulogies in the animal’s favour are ex- 
travagant. From what I have since 
learnt no doubt I under-estimated this 
horse, but at any rafe I backed La 
Fléche for the Leger, and well remem- 
ber John Porter, in answer to my ques- 
tion at early exercise on the morning 
of the race whether I had done fool- 
ishly or wisely, making an encourag- 
ing reply. The difficulties of winning 
money by backing houses, however, 
were exemplified two years later, the 
original proprietor of this magazine, 
the late Colonel Harry McCalmont 
having interposed in 1893 with Isin- 
glass. John Porter betted in small 
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sums and on rare occasions; but he 
had what was for him a dash on Match- 
box—I think he told me it was £100— 
‘* saved ’’ his money on Ladas, which 
must have meant nearly, if not quite, 
another £100, and beat them both with 
the unbacked Throstle! |Unbacked, 
that is to say, by all but a few; for my 
friend Mr. Beddington, taking a line 
through a filly of his own, persuaded 
Lord Alington to book 1,000 to 30 
two or three times about the filly, of 
whose chance this part-owner thought 
little, and another great friend of mine, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, invested £30 at 
the same odds. He was much chaffed 
at dinner the night before the race for 
his folly in throwing away’ money on 
such an impossible animal as Throstle 
then seemed to be. 

It may be suspected that several 
Legers have fallen to other than the 
best horse. Nothing can be more ob- 
vious than that Keystone II ought to 
have won in 1906. This was after- 
wards most clearly demonstrated. The 
friends of Lemberg always strenuously 
maintain that Maher lost the race 
which was won by Swynford, and how 
Night Hawk came to win will never be 
understood ; for he had received weight 
from and been beaten by colts he 
readily defeated at Doncaster, the three 
favourites actually filling the last 
three places! Caligula is esteemed 
lucky to have won twelve months ago. 

The Thursday at Doncaster brings 
the Portland Handicap, one of the chief 
five furlong sprints of the season—five 
furlongs 152 yards, to be precise—and 
the list of winners is a notable one, in- 
cluding Mowerina, Modwena whose 
offspring have made great names for 
themselves; Goldseeker, who won the 
City and Suburban to the distress of 
all connected with him, as he was not 
backed in the Epsom race and had been 
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backed heavily for the Jubilee in which 
he thus earned a 14 lb. penalty; 
L’Abbesse de Jouarre, Marvel, who 
won two Stewards’ Cups for the late 
Duke of Devonshire, Grey Leg, Eager, 
Dieudonné, Americus Girl, Stolen 
Kiss, Hornet’s Beauty, and that beau- 
tiful colt Irish Elegance, who made a 
record by easily carrying home to st. 
2 lb., affording evidence of how little 
** half-bred ’’ in a pedigree may sig- 
nify ; for he rests under this supposed 
stigma. 

Sport on Friday certainly shows no 
falling off. Good three-year-old fillies 
almost invariably run for the Park Hill 
Stakes, the Doncaster Stakes is likely 
to be interesting, the Prince of Wales’s 
Nursery brings out a good field and 
derives importance from the fact that 
it is the first race in which two-year- 
olds run a mile; and on this day we 
have also the Doncaster Cup, though 
not now run over the traditional Cup 
course, two miles and a half. It used 
indeed to be two miles five furlongs. 
This was the distance in the ’eighties, 
and it is a pity it should have been re- 
duced by half a mile, for it is now two 
miles one furlong. It seems to be 
thought that the conformation of the 
course renders the mile and a half un- 
suitable; the present arrangement 
strikes one as equally inconvenient. I 
have already touched upon the Cup on 
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a former page. A mare who shares 
immortality with Beeswing, Alice 
Hawthorn, won it in 1843 and the fol- 
lowing year, and it has since fallen to 
the Derby winner, Teddington, to 
Virago, maintained by old-world 
sportsmen to be the best mare ever 
known, and to classical or other famous 
winners in Vedette, the sire of Galopin, 
who won twice, Kettledrum, Macaroni, 
Achievement, Lily Agnes, Hampton, 
Isonomy, Dresden China, Petronel, 
Thebais, The Bard, Laodamia, Wink- 
field’s Pride, William the Third, 
Bachelor’s Button, Velocity, twice, 
to the surprise of those who had per- 
suaded themselves that he did not 
stay, Radium, Amadis, Lemberg and 
Prince Palatine. 


Of late years there has been a Sep- 
tember fixture at Newbury, the Autumn 
Cup, the Newbury Autumn Foal 
Stakes, the Kingsclere Three-Y ear-Old 
Stakes, and the valuable Highclere 
Nursery being the chief events. Other 
homes of sport of less note are Ayr, 
which its frequenters describe as the 
Ascot of Scotland; Leicester, Ponte- 
fract, and it frequently happens that 
the Newmarket First October Meeting 
is begun if it is not also ended in Sep- 
tember; but paying attention to the 
title, the First October, comment on 
this must be postponed till next month. 


Choice of Gun & Shooting Kit 


GEORGE STANLEY. 


HE choosing of a gun is not an 

affair to be settled by spinning a 
coin. It is true that some people look 
upon a gun as a gun, much in the 
same way as they regard a strawberry 
asa strawberry. The explanation is I 
suppose that all guns have a tendency 
to go off with a bang, and all straw- 
berries go well with cream. There are 
other people who are more particular, 
and rightly and wisely so. 

The choice of a gun is in a sense 
comparable to the selection of a wife, 
though fortunately not often so serious 
or far-reaching an adventure. About 
a gun there is always the inestimable 
advantage that vou can get rid of it if 
and when and how vou like, and if ex- 
pedient procure another in its place, 
without the slightest fuss, the loss at 
worst being part of the original outlay. 
Occasionally the discarded weapon 
may even bring you a profit. The 
similarity between a gun and a wife, 
at any rate from the financial point of 
view, seems to begin and end with the 
choice. It is impossible, so far as I 
am aware, to obtain, except as the out- 
come of a disguised lottery, an extra- 
specially-selected wife with all the 
best feminine qualities unquestionably 
guaranteed, whatever price you are 
prepared to pay. 

But, if vou have the money, you can 
easily, and as a matter of absolute 
certainty, procure the very gun of your 
heart’s desire, a gun which into the 
bargain, with fair use, care, and bar 
accidents, will give the utmost satis- 
faction and life-long service. There is 


nu mystery as to the best way to 
achieve this desirable object. You 
cannot do better than go to one or 
other of the leading gunmakers, and 
leave it to them. To mention their 
names would be, so to speak, invidious, 
but they are not legion. The present 
price of a pair of best guns by a super- 
famous maker is a very respectable 
number of guineas. A pair of best 
guns by this renowned maker, second-- 
hand, pre-war, in faultless condition, 
are worth £150. Which of the crack 
firms is the best is possibly a question 
of fancy, albeit there is nothing better 
than the goods of the house with the 
greatest name. To patronise the firm 
whose name inspires you with most 
confidence is not a bad way of coming 
to a decision. 

It is bevond doubt that in a best gun 
made by any one of the leading firms 
vou are assured of many qualities 
which individually, and more especi- 
ally in combination, favour the best 
marksmanship of which vou are cap- 
able. But do not deceive yourself. It 
is almost invariably ‘‘the man behind 
the gun’’ that matters far more than 
the gun, as we have all heard often 
enough, though there must be some- 
thing in human nature which does not 
always allow us to believe it person- 
ally. The better the gun, and the 
more suitable its build, the more likeli- 
hood there will be of a poor performer 
doing the best of which he or perhaps 
she is capable. As a matter of fact, it 
is only the first-rate shot who in prac- 
tice can display to the utmost the ad- 
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vantages of the best gun that money 
can buy. 

Many of the best of sportsmen are 
far from able to afford a gun with a 
long price. That need not seriously 
deter them. Excellent work can be 
done with guns of greatly varying 
qualitv, and consequently price. As 
a matter of perfectly solid and un- 
assailable reality, there are men who 
have never shot with a gun that could 
be said to have any definite market 
value; and yet they shoot consistently 
well, and perhaps brilliantly, some- 
times knocking their better-armed 
companions into the proverbial cocked 
hat. 

Broadly speaking, in addition to 
natural or acquired ability to make 
good shooting, a man must either 
have a gun that suits him, or he must 
suit himself to the gun that is avail- 
able. Moreover, a capable operator 
will generally manage to acquit him- 
self decently with more or less any gun 
of ordinary build, that is to say with 
no freakish contortions. of stock, and 
so forth. 

In the normal gun, balance is a 
materially important factor, and by 
balance is meant that a gun not only 
handles sweetly but gives one the 
impression that it is lighter than it is. 
A gun which handles thus and comes 
up, without any adjustment of aim, on 
to any and every spot (such as a leaf) 
which catches your eye as you turn, 
that is a gun which suits you, at all 
events roughly. 

If you have been accustomed to a 
certain type of trigger-pull, that is a 
question which should have your atten- 
tion in a fresh gun, for the question of 
pull is more important than a good 
many people seem to be aware. This 
should be obvious, when you come to 
think. how very important it is that the 


gun should go off precisely at 
moment you intend it to. An 
familiar trigger-pull means that you 
let fly distinctly too soon or too late; 
and, apart from other influences, a very 
brief fraction of a second is more than 
ample to make the entire difference 
between a hit and a miss. Several 
things may cause the actual strength 
of the trigger-pull to seem different 
from what it is. The bend of the 
stock and also the length of the stock ; 
the shape, width, and angle of the 
trigger-guard and its distance from 
the triggers all matter ; and also the set 
of the triggers affects your pulling of 
them. The trigger of the right-hand 
barrel is most liable to prove awkward 
to manipulate. Of course it is easy 
enough to remember to make allowance 
for an inconvenient trigger-pull, ex- 
cept just at the very moments that 
matter. 

The best guide in the choice of cart- 
ridges is to have those which have pre- 
viously given satisfaction, and in 
which therefore you have confidence, 
which is more than half the battle. To 
inspire confidence, cartridges need not 
necessarily be the most expensive ; 
these are all very well for those who can 
well afford them. The price-increasing 
item in cartridges is chiefly the cases. 
Costly cases of course are best, and in 
fact cheapest for special purposes. For 
general shooting in average circum- 
stances and weather a medium quality 
case, with a fair amount of brass, and 
non-waterproof paper, is commonly 
esteemed, while some of the cheapest 
cartridges are in popular demand, and 
as a rule justly. The price is pretty 
reliable evidence of the quality of cart- 
ridges, but because a cartridge is the 
cheapest in price it does not by any 
means follow it is not good. Practic- 
allv all cartridges nowadays are suffi- 
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ciently effective. Your gun-maker will 
naturally give you proper advice con- 
cerning cartridges, while those obtain- 
able from ironmongers, being loaded 
elsewhere according to the nicest regu- 
lation, should be good enough for any- 
body’s ordinary use. No charge of 
powder and shot is more efficient than 
what is known as the standard load of 
both, but the ‘‘ounce’’ load of shot with 
the amount of powder recommended 
therewith by the powder-makers gives 
excellent results at long range, besides 
tending to the comfort of those who are 
apt to suffer from heavy firing. 

Those who, euphemistically speak- 
ing, may be alluded to as indifferent 
shots are generally inclined to attribute 
amazing properties to the cartridges 
used by comparatively successful 
wielders of the modern fowling-piece. 
It is often the case that the man who 
excels is using a humble-looking cart- 
ridge which his interrogators would 


have been quick to call rubbishy. The 
way in which even the best of cart- 
ridges behave when fired is influenced 
by temperature and humidity, which 
cause the proper percentage of moisture 
in the powder to vary, and so the ex- 


plosion is weak or sharp. Some 
powders, normally admirable, seem 
more susceptible than others to the 
above influences. The moral is to get 
your cartridges in good time and store 
them, according to the weather and 
time of year in close proximity to a 
thermometer at about 60° Fahrenheit, 
during summery weather, and 5 de- 
grees (not more) higher when it is 
wintry. 

In choosing a cartridge-bag there are 
two points which should not be over- 
looked. It should be adequately water- 
proof; and it should be fitted with 
strong webbing not less than three 
inches wide, for slinging over the 
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shoulder of whomsoever carries it— 
this will go far towards preventing 
general fatigue and particularly that 
painful and persistent aching (which 
comes presumably from acute pressure 
of the artery against the collar-bone). 
Two cartridge-bags are an improve- 
ment on one, and it is very useful to 
have a third for personal carrying 
which will hold, say, fifty, the other 
two not more than a hundred each. 
Apart from humane considerations, it 
pays to be thoughtful for your . 
ammunition bearers. If you have no 
loader, 20 to 30 cartridges divided be- 
tween each side-pocket of your coat 
will be quite as many as it is convenient 
to carry in pockets; but, after you are 
used to a belt about your waist, that is 
the best way of carrying another 25 or 
so when you are walking. When and 
where many cartridges are needed, a 
magazine is the thing, or more than 
one, of 250 capacity (to facilitate 
handling). A light, strong shooting- 
seat-stick is often useful even if you do 
not shoot from it. 


As to clothes for shooting, great 
and highly ingenious improvements 
have been introduced of recent years. 
Absolute comfort and perfect muscular 
freedom are essential if you are to enjoy 
your sport and show your best form. 
Your coat or jacket must be so cut and 
fashioned that there is nowhere the 
slightest suspicion of constriction, no 
matter what acrobatic feats you may 
perform. A properly designed jacket 
of the thickest winter material will give 
far superior freedom of action than a 
garment of the thinnest stuff unsuit- 
ably made. In addition, the rightly 
built jacket will render well-laden 
pockets, even to the extent of game, as 
well as cartridges and personal para- 
phernalia, comparatively as nothing. 
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Some men prefer breeches and some 
knickerbockers; in either case, and 
especially if worn with gaiters, they 
should not slip down from the part just 
below the knee. There is nothing 
worse for tiring your legs than breeches 
that will work down and compress the 
thick region of the calves. 

Thick waistcoats of the cardigan 
variety with sleeves are exceedingly 
likely to interfere with the accurate 
wielding of your gun. An extra roomy 
soft-collar and shirt neck-band are best 
for comfort—better still, a shirt open at 
the throat and no collar at all, in which 
case a tie will be admittedly super- 
fluous. A light weight soft hat of 
the felt sort is a useful kind of orna- 
ment for the head when a hat is 
advisable, if it has a brim of medium 
extent that will turn up or down at 
any point, and so stay till you 
alter it. 

A light, healthily ventilated, and 
thoroughly wind and weather-proof 
top-coat, that will fold into fairly small 
compass for ease of transport, is all 
vou need in that line. And it is 
scarcely necessary to emphasise that 
besides keeping you dry and warm, 
and on occasion hygienically cool, this 
top-coat should allow you to shoot 
without any perceptible impediment. 
Whether you prefer boots or shoes 
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they should provide the utmost ease for 
walking long distances over all sorts of 
rough surfaces. If they are not per- 
rectly waterproof, it is as well that they 
should let water out as easily as they 
let it in; but it is far pleasanter and 
safer that one’s feet should remain 
bone-drvy through anything. Those 
who do not like wearing boots should 
wear spats with their shoes, and anklets 
with boots and no gaiters, as a protec- 
tion against stubble and other things 
which have an awkward fondness for 
flaying the ankles. All boots or shoes 
for shooting must be furnished with 
nails, studs, or some sort of means that 
wilj reliably prevent slipping, which is 
so additionally dangerous in its pos- 
sible results when you have a gun in 
your hands. 

A day’s shooting is certainly not an 
occasion for any sort of exhibition of 
conspicuous clothing or equipment. 
Shooting is not a social function within 
the spiritual meaning of the word sport. 
Rather let us see carefully to it that the 
eyes of all, including the birds and 
beasts of the chase, and the very dogs 
that are supposed to be steadfastly at 
men’s heels, are not offended. Give 
us on these days those neutral tints 
about our dress that blend so well with 
Nature, and in our guns simplicity and 
straight powder. 
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Current Cricket Comments 


BY 


SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


RITICISM should be construc- 
‘gpoas not destructive. The forlorn 

result of our last series of Test 
Matches produced a_ distinct 
tone of pessimism which is not justi- 
fied. To begin with the M.C.C. team 
to Australia sailed under far too 
optimistic expectations. These I did 
not share, as I can prove by the fact 
that before they left this country I had 
made a bet with that fine writer on the 
game, A. C. M. Croome, that we 
should lose all five of the encounters 
at the Antipodes. So when declaring 
that pessimism about English cricket 
is unnecessary, I at least had not false 
hopes as to our success. The plain 
truth is that English cricket to-day is 
suffering from the war. Australia, 
whilst gallantly doing her share in the 
fighting, carried on cricket much as 
usual. The Inter-State struggles 
were not always suspended, whereas 
we had no first class match until 1919 
and then a season of two day matches. 
Therefore our important cricket was 
as long torpid as the Sleeping Beauty. 
If the old axiom is true that it takes 
three years to make a county cricketer, 
we have had only two seasons in which 
to reincarnate county cricket. For the 
conditions under which the programme 
of 1919 was carried out, however well 
intentioned, simply meant that no- 
body could develop his natural game, 
but had to do his best with one eye on 
the clock and the other on his physical 
condition to see how best he could 
stand the prolonged and proposterous 
hours of play. 


We had a capital summer of county 
cricket in 1920 with a splendid fight 
for the championship. But, unfortun- 
ately, owing to the way in which first 
class cricketers expect to be always be- 
lauded and never told anything that is 
wrong, no one ventured to express the 
truth that our cricket was being played 
on an entirely lower level than before 
the war. The pre-war cricketers were 
so many vears older; the post-war 
cricketers were not being compelled to 
reach the standard that new-comers 
had to maintain a decade ago in order 
tc keep in the best company. Whilst 
the county matches of 1920 and 1921 


have been interesting and keen, all the 
same the counties have been simply 
taking in each other’s washing. 


A simple illustration at Lords 
showed that this was the case. Mid- 
dlesex, the champion county, had not 
lost a match on their own ground since 
1913 and had received eulogies on P. 
F. Warner’s retirement, such as had 
never before been showered on even 
that marvellous Yorkshire team with 
its unprecedented series of victories in 
the haicvon days when Lord Hawke, 
with the peak of his cap at the back of 
his head, seemed to have found a pass 
word to success in his phrase ‘‘ Buck 
up boys! ’’ Middlesex put their full 
strength in the field against the Aus- 
tralians and on a perfect wicket ex- 
hibited such helpless and futile bat- 
ting that they were dismissed for 111 
and go. This time they had come up 
against cricketers of higher class and 
the result was defeat by eight wickets. 
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Not for a moment will I admit that 
the present Australian side is the best 
that has ever come over here. Their 
own members do not think so them- 
selves; but they are a capital team, 
fielding superbly, always capable of 
doing what is demanded of them by a 
wonderfully wily captain, who has 
three great bats and good run-getters 
all through, with two splendid fast 
bowlers as well as his own insidious 
slows, but supported by only moderate 
changes. J. M. Gregory, after the first 
Test Match at Nottingham, told me 
that there were not more than five 
other cricketers good enough to have 
come over here and then any eleven 
drawn from the rest could hardly have 
defeated one of our second class coun- 
ties. All the more credit to have col- 
lected such fine representatives who 
have also attained individual and 
personal popularity here to an extent 
never reached by their predecessors. 


Let me give another example of the 
. low level of our county cricket, namely 
the extreme slowness of run-getting 
when batting to good length bowling 
—a great deal of the bowling to-day 
shows length sacrificed to other things 
which ought only to superimposed on 


‘good length. Out of a score of in- 
stances I will quote merely two: the 
weary time it took Middlesex to get 
the necessary runs at Lords when 
Kennedy and Newman were bowling 
really well for Hampshire: Surrey, 
which possesses by far the most ag- 
gressive run-getting county side, took 
‘a whole day on a cast iron wicket at 
the Oval to make 300 against Somer- 
set, simply because that day crafty 
John Daniel had been able to get his 
men to keep their length. 

The most suggestive hint for the 
amelioration of cricket, would be the 
abolition of the two-eyed stance. This 


mirable ‘‘ follow through.” 
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leads to a curtailed lift of the bat, a left 
shoulder pointing towards mid-on and 
incapacity to drive without pulling. 
It is the free lift of the bat, the open 
swing of it if you choose, which makes 
for good batting. G. J. Bryan, of 
Woolwich, almost the youngest man 
in county cricket, gave a delightful 
display of this in his excellent 176 
against Hampshire on the opening 
day of Canterbury Week, when he hit 
with ease and force all round the 
wicket and always ended with an ad- 
Nobody 
demonstrates the latter quality better 
than Holmes. The two-eyed stance 
further means a crooked bat in play- 
ing back and loss of power in scoring 
on the off side. The old advice always 
to play with a straight bat is as valu- 
able now as it was thirty years ago. A 
young cricketer who bears this well in 
mind is the, Cantab C. A. Fiddian- 
Green. Sheppard persistently de- 
monstrates that it is practicable to play 
the old fashioned forward stroke to 
modern bowling. 


To-day one hears of all sorts of 
theories about bowling, finger-spin, 
swerve, break, and so forth, but length 
is the foundation of all effective bowl- 
ing and in no bowling so much as in 
googlieing. Why does a batsman pre- 
pare himself for a lusty effort when 
forcing the googlie man? Because he 
expects, intuitively, that the latter will 
try to do so much with the ball that he 
will not bother about his length. You 
can see this in the runs per wicket of 
all the freak bowlers of to-day. Com- 
pare their analyses with those of poor 
Reggie Schwarz and Vogler, who 
observed length, and the difference is 
explained. 

By the way, even such a learned 
pundit of the game as my old friend 
“Plum Warner is re-iterating the 
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old error that B. J. T. Bosanquet 
originated the googlie. Nothing of 
the sort. The earliest googlies in first 
class cricket were bowled by G. E. 
Palmer on his last tour in this country 
in 1886, and he injured a muscle in his 
arm so badly thereby that his career as 
2 cricketer came to an end. Far be it 
from me as an old Etonian to seek to 
disparage the work of a fellow Etonian, 
and it would be as memorable to have 
invented the googlie as to—well I will 
not specify! But the truth must be 
told and my recollection has been 
corroborated by several people I have 
asked. 


There is a ridiculous exaggeration 
of the value of the new ball. This has 
permeated from first class cricket down 
to quite small matches. One bowler 
is convinced that it is no good to him; 
others that they are much more effec- 
tive with it. To such an extent is the 
cult carried that I have seen a county 


captain take a man off when he is get- 
ting plenty of wickets on the total 
reaching two hundred, in order to put 
on another who fancies he can do a 


lot with it. Probably J. W. H. T. 
Douglas and N. Haig are the two who 
are most effective with the new ball, 
and when the latter played for Eng- 
land at Lord’s, to everybody’s amaze- 
ment, he was not given a chance with 
it. That will have to be treasured in 
any collection of freaks of captaincy, 
alongside with the blatant one at Man- 
chester of L. H. Tennyson—and ap- 
parently the umpires, for they let the 
players leave the field—not knowing 
one of the rules of the game. 
Captaincy has been at a deplorably 
low level this season. P. G. H. 
Fender and J. Daniel alone show first 
class ability in this department with 
F. T. Mann as proxime accessit. 
Nearly all the others have been open 
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to reasonable criticism on occasions or 
are hampered by prejudices. All the 
northern captains appear to consider 
that each pair of bowlers must be 
allowed a very substantial period in 
which to test their effectiveness. David 
Gregory won that match of matches in 
1878 by taking off ‘‘ the bowler of the 
century ’’ when he had sent down 
nine overs. A collection of mythical 
anecdotes is already current about the 
shrewd captaincy of Warwick Arm- 
strong, who certainly takes rank even 
with Noble, Trott, Darling, and Mur- 
doch as a leader of Australians. 
Probably the chief reason why the 
Australians have been so triumphant 
is because they posses two really fine 
fast bowlers, whereas we have none in 
this country. Hitch can now only 
bowl at his old pace for half a dozen 
overs quite occasionally. Howell and 
Durston are not more than quick 
bowlers. A. E. R. Gilligan did 
bowl really fast at the Oval one Satur- 
day, but his season has been disap- | 
pointingly unsuccessful. Our younger 
batsmen have never played any fast 
bowling at all, our elder ones have lost 
the habit. So when confronted with 
J. M. Gregory and E. A. MacDonald 
the majority have been baffled. It is 
a hopeful sign that the best . innings 
played against our visitors thus far, 
in their own opinion, have been by 
two of our younger amateurs, namely 
Hubert Ashton and D. R. Jardine. 
The next few seasons will undoubt- 
edly be devoted to preparations for re- 
gaining the ashes and we may antici- 
pate some desultory scratch games, 
such as England XI. v. The Rest, 
which bore those who take part in 
them, merely arranged to please the 
faddists. I was told that the reason 
why the Australians were winning this 
season was because they were accus- 
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tomed to play together. 1 replied that 
the M.C.C. side in Australia last 
winter was equally accustomed to play 
together and lost with persistency. In 
my view the real factor for winning 
Test Matches is to possess the two best 
fast bowlers. If we could have 
brought back Richardson and Lock- 
wood in their prime we should proba- 
bly have won two of the four first Test 
Matches this year. 

The way in which J. M. Gregory 
has been “ barracked ’’ on occasions 
here by spectators, because he has 
happened to hurt batsmen, is absurd. 
The crowd at Nottingham, where at 
least cricket should be understood, 
was one of the worst offenders. To be 
knocked about by fast bowlers is part 
of the natural risk of the game. Not 
only Australians such as F. R. 
Spofforth, E. Jones, and Cotter, hit 
batsmen on occasions, but C. J. Kort- 


right, Neville Knox, W. M. Bradley, 
Hugh Rotherham, as well as Mold, 
Lockwood, Field, Jayes, and Fielder, 


have all done so. Why, it would be 
as reasonable to demand a_ bowler 
should be taken off because a wicket- 
keeper had his hand injured. In 1915 
the late Mr. C. E. Green showed me 
the bruise over his heart, still visible, 
from a blow he received at Lords in 
1871 from Freeman; but he never 
grumbled at it. That fine bat of yore 
W. H. Patterson walks permanently 
lame, due to neglecting a blow he re- 
ceived from Albert Trott, though he is 
too good a sportsman to murmur. 
The great disappointment has been 
over the work of the selectors, and it 
is in no hostile sense that I say this 
about two personal friends and an 
acquaintance I like. At the outset it 
was understood that they were going 
to encourage young cricketers. They 
therefore began by choosing a side at 
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Nottingham which averaged five years 
older than the team defeated in Aus- 
tralia and which at the Antipodes had 
been regarded as too old. Subse- 
quently they proceeded to such con- 


‘stant changes that only J. W. H. T. 


Douglas and Woolley have played in 
all four Test Matches to date and the 
services of twenty-seven cricketers 
have been called upon. Moreover, 
they retained professionals, who there- 
by received twenty pounds, that it was 
common knowledge would not be 
played. At Lords, after announcing 
Holmes as twelfth man, L. H. Tenny- 
son was put into the side on the 
morning of the match. Dipper, hav- 
ing been third highest scorer in that 
Test Match and having had to field 
throughout in the deep, being only 
accustomed to be near the wicket (an 
inconvenience sometimes necessary in 
Test Matches, remembering Tate, if 
the placing of the field has not been 
taken into consideration by selectors), 
was then not chosen for the Players in 
either match ‘‘ for fear he should 
again show how good he is,’’ being the 
sarcastic explanation of a great judge. 

For the Gentlemen at the Oval four 
University cricketers were selected 
when the Universities were actually 
engaged, D. R. Jardine being an- 
nounced officially on the morning of 
the first day when he had not com- 
pleted his innings at the Saffrons 
overnight. Nor is the winter of 
our discontent yet made _ glorious. 
In years of yore I vigorously at- 
tacked the policy of selectors, when 
among them were such life-long 
friends as Lord Hawke and H. D. G. 
Leveson-Gower. Now it is too late to 
do more than regret. If criticism is 
to be suggestive, let it be emphatically 
to urge that such things should not be 
allowed to occur again. It was an- 
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nounced when the _ selectors were 
appointed that they were to co-opt the 
captain before choosing the rest. No 
attempt was made to get J. W. H. T. 
Douglas to attend the meeting to 
choose the first side until the selectors 
were together on the Sunday in ques- 
tion, when it was found they did not 
know his address. The third team 
was arranged at Stratford-on-Avon, 
where the three selectors were alone. 
They were photographed for the Press 
in a boat together. 


The perennial muddle of the county 
championship is to be dealt with in 
the current month. A brief allusion 
is here particularly appropriate be- 
cause years ago it was I who originated 
the A and B scheme, which was sub- 
sequently introduced to public notice 
in a letter to the Press signed by Lord 
Hawke, H. D. G. Leveson-Gower and 
myself. The contention therein 
advanced was that the A _ counties 
could also play matches with the B, 
which would all rank in first class 
averages and thereby as good gates 
would be obtained as under present 
conditions. I desire to recant. Hav- 
ing seen the wretched sides Surrey 
put into the field against both Univer- 
sities this summer, by analogy the A 
counties might do likewise to the B, 
which would be deplorable. There- 
fore for the good of the game I rejoice 
that the alternative of making each 
county play out and home matches 
with twelve other counties has been 
adopted. If it is advanced that there 
are too many first class counties, at 
least their number permits thou- 
sands of additional spectators in 
various towns to see good cricket. 


There are signs that M.C.C. are at 
last going to take steps to play matches 


further afield. The success that 
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attended the fixtures at Durham, 
Harrogate, and Bradford proves that 
in the North, M.C.C. need only put 
reasonable teams in the field to be 
enthusiastically welcomed. The pro- 
posed Scotch tour next year will be of 
incalculable benefit. It would be of 
assistance to the game all over the 
country if the Committee of M.C.C. 
could. appoint one popular amateur 
officially, not only to assist managers 
but empowered to invite M.C.C. 
amateurs to play in the matches ar- 
ranged. Some of the sides sent out 
have not given satisfaction, as has 
been revealed in the Press, and this is 
not the fault either of the office staff, 
who do their best with unvarying 
civility, nor of the managers, who 
cannot know who are likely amateurs 
besides their own acquaintances and 
those candidates for election who may 
select their fixtures for their qualifying 
matches. If one amateur of suitable 
type could be deputed by the Com- 
mittee to carry on this good work, 
especially by enrolling members to 
play and being able to tell managers 
whether people who put their names 
down can bat or bowl, more guarantees 
could easily be obtained from good 
clubs anxious to have a visit from 
M.C.C. The consequent benefit to 
cricket all over the country would be 
equalled to the excellent result now 
derived from schools by playing 
M.C.C. As a corollary the ground 
staff might have to be increased, but 
this would be well within the province 
of the funds of the paramount club 
which exists for the benefit of cricket. 
The harvest would be reaped by elevat- 
ing the standard of play in other clubs 
and it is club-cricket which is the back- 
bone of county cricket. The way in 
which Hampstead is drawn upon by 
Middlesex furnishes an apt illustration. 
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Of team-making there has been no 
end during the present season. I 
should like to add one of fine fields- 
men. Holmes and D. R. Jardine, 
both magnificent in the country, would 
open the batting. Woolley in the slips 
is excellent. |. Sandham is superb in 
the deep. Hubert Ashton is my cover 
point or the active L. P. Hedges, 
though I do not forget Peach. A. P. 
F. Chapman needs no commendation. 
P. G. H. Fender, who would captain, 
is the best second slip of the period. 
Brown at mid-off cannot be surpassed. 
A. E.R. Gilligan can catch them any- 
where. Strudwick, departmentally, 
must wear the gloves and Freeman 
saves more than any other man. My 
reserve is Hitch and my only regret is 
that I have not a place for him. Inci- 
dentally that side would not do worse 
for England than others which have 
taken the field this summer. In writing 


it [have omitted J. W. H. T. Douglas. 
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It is only because I am thinking of 
youth in the field, for no one has a 
safer pair of hands. 

Finally, the pessimists tell me there 
is going to be a slump in cricket next 
season. I see no evidence of it, for 
the attendances this summer are the 
biggest ever known, the game is dear 
to our hearts and Saturday starts have 
proved a gate money blessing. Even 
if it were so, it would only be the swing » 
of the pendulum. New stars are sure 
to rise in cricket. The Ranji, the 
Lockwood, the Jessop of to-morrow are 
to-day at school and when they come 
the public will flock to see them. Only 
one on whose like we shall never look 
again is W. G., and by next summer 
the Grace Memorial Gates at Lords 
will perpetuate his fame. They will 
open to matches as fine as we have 
ever seen. Someday they will admit 
an England captain bearing home the 
ashes. 
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The Galopin—St. Simon Line 


(PART 2) 


BY 


SYDNEY H. PARDON. 


HE record of the Ascot Cup 
ra alone would almost suffice to 
prove the supremacy as Stayers of 
the great line. St. Simon won the 
Cup himself in 1884, finishing, it has 
been said, as if he could have gone 
round :' © course a second time, and 
since then the race has fallen on ten 
occasions to lus direct descendants, 
The White Knight and Prince Pala- 
tine winning two years in succession. 
The ten victories are covered by a 
period of twenty-five years, La 
Fléche in 1894 being the first winner, 
and By Jingo in 191g the last. No 
other line—at any rate in modern 


days—can show an Ascot Cup record 
that in any way approaches this. Of 
the eight winners I take it good 
judges of racing would agree in plac- 
ing Persimmon first with La Fléche 


and William the Third next. Com- 
paring horses of different genera- 
tions is pure speculation, but _per- 
sonally I have a strong belief that 
over a distance Persimmon at Ascot 
was the finest four-year-old I have 
ever seen. The way in which he 
raced away from Winkfield’s Pride 
and Love Wisely, and won by eight 
lengths, was electrifying. The 
greatest of St. Simon’s sons, he must 
that day have been nearly as good 
as his sire. Some old race-goers 
will contend that Gladiateur’s Ascot 
Cup victory in 1866 was, by reason 
of the enormous distance made up, 
more remarkable than Persimmon’s, 
and those whose experience does not 
go beyond this century may be in- 


clined to break a lance on behalf of 
Bayardo, but on such points opinions 
must always be divided. I saw 
Bayardo’s dazzling win, but without 
in the least depreciating that  bril- 
liant horse I do not think he _ beat 
anything as good as Winkfield’s 
Pride. Incidentally it was a_ sad 
blow to the Melbourne line in Eng- 
land that Winkfield’s Pride should 
have been sold to a French breeder. 
Two winners of the Grand Prix 
stand to his credit. He was excep- 
tionally good looking, and the way 
he was backed to beat Persimmon at 
Ascot suggested that Robinson had 
tried him very highly. 

Leaving aside the Two Thousand 
and One Thousand Guineas, which 
do not come into the argument as to 
staying power, the record of the 
Galopin—St. Simon line in the 
classics is extraordinary—nine win- 
ners of the Derby, twelve of the 
Oaks, and ten of the St. Leger. All 
these winners except Galopin’~ him- 
self and Donovan are in _ direct 
descent from St. Simon. There is 
no need to go into detailed com- 
parisons, but among all these great 
winners Persimmon, Sceptre, La 
Fléche, and Ard Patrick are, I think, 
the pick. William the Third won no 
classic race, but he was second in the 
Derby and won the Newmarket Stakes. 

Over and above the Gold Cup, 
Ascot has brought endless glory to 
the St. Simon horses. I jotted down 
last year ten or eleven winners of the 
Hardwicke Stakes, eight of the Gold 
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Vase, and no fewer than fifteen’ of 
the Prince of Wales’s Stakes. By 
comparison the Alexandra Plate with 
only five winners cuts quite a modest 
figure. All these Ascot races furnish 
convincing evidence of genuine 
stamina, the courses being so severe 
and the class of the runners, as a 
rule, so high. If further proof be 
required that the St. Simons stay 
better than any other line it can be 
found in the records of the Jockey 
Club Stakes at Newmarket. The 
race only dates back to 1894, and yet 
the St. Simons have won it ten 
times. I am inclined to insist on this 
particular race, the last mile and 


three-quarters of the Cesarewitch 
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course being such a test and the scale 
of weights so high. Sceptre’s victory 
in the Jockey Club Stakes when she 
gave pounds more than weight for age 
to Rock Sand and beat him in a 
canter was the finest performance I 
have ever seen at Newmarket. 

As a mere amateur I would not 
pretend to say from what source this 
or that great horse derived his 
special excellence—the problem often 
puzzles people with a thousand times 
my knowledge—but in the case of 
the St. Simon line the transmission 
of stamina from father to son with- 
out any break of continuity is re- 
markable. More than that, and here 
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comes in the peculiar virtue of the 
blood, stamina is nearly always 
allied to brilliant speed. The only 
plodder I can recall, and he ranked 
low in class, was St. Bris. Stayers 
who can only win when a_ strong 
pace is assured for them all the way 
leave me rather cold. They have no 
electric quality. St. Simon himself, 
and Persimmon could go like the 
wind and stay for ever, Persimmon 
as a two-year-old being tested for 
speed with Ugly, who was very 
nearly a champion sprinter. St. 


Frusquin unfortunately broke down 
in his St. Leger preparation and 
never galloped further than a mile 
and a half in public, but if he had 
stood training and raced as a four- 
year-old there is no reason to think 
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he would have failed through lack of 
staying power. A non-stayer could 
not have beaten Persimmon over the 
Bunbury Mile. 

William the Third as a four-year- 
old was the best Cup horse of his 
day, and his son Willonyx not only 
swept the board in the Cup races of 
1911, but won the Cesarewitch when 
carrying a record weight. Willonyx 
in his turn, though with an appreci- 
able decline in class, sired a genuine 
stayer in Air Raid—winner of the 
Cesarewitch and second in the Ascot 
Cup. The White Knight missed 
immortality by less than a_ length. 
What would have been thought of 
him if he had supplemented his two 
Ascot Cups by winning the Cesare- 
witch with gst. 12lb. on his back? 


SCEPTRE—WITH FOAL. 
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As I said in my first article, the St. 
Simons have, for the time being, lost 
their pre-eminence in this country, 
but nowhere else. In Australia and 
the Argentine they flourish amaz- 
ingly, and in France they hold their 
own very well. The decline here is 
wholly due, I am sure, to the sale of 
so many sires who would have kept 
the line as strong as ever. The 
records of the St. Simon horses in 
Australia from the time that Bill of 
Portland had his great run of success 
would make illuminating reading if 
some industrious compiler set them 
out for us in detail. Last November 
a grandson of St. Frusquin won the 
Melbourne Cup in such style and 
carrying such a weight as to provoke 
comparison with Carbine’s victory 
just over thirty years ago. More 
fortunate than ourselves Australia 


has in Comedy King a first-rate sire 


by Persimmon. 
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A Derby winner by Chaucer, 
Charles O’Malley, Steadfast, or 
Willonyx would soon bring our 
breeders and buyers back to their 
old faith, but the immediate future 
seems to lie with the Specu- 
lum rather than the Galopin line of 
Vedette. Sunstar is at the moment 
the greatest stud horse in the world, 
and while still in his prime he has 
his sons Buchan, Galloper Light, 
Skyrocket, and Blink to support him 
with Craig-an-Eran to follow in due 
course. Vedette is the miracle of the 
modern stud book. But for him the 
Blacklock line in tail male would 
have disappeared as completely as 
those of Sweetmeat and Beadsman. 
To Vedette alone we owe the Galo- 
pin—St. Simon line, and the two lines 
of Speculum, one represented by Sun- 
star and his sons, and the other—far 
less distinguished but still very valu- 
able—by the stout blood of Santoi. 


Racing in India 


BY 


ARTHUR FAWCETT. 


T would surprise those who left 

India a decade or so ago to see the 
great strides that have been made in 
racing in all its branches during the 
last few vears in that country. The 
sport is vearly growing in popularity 
amongst all classes, and both the 
Royal Calcutta Turf Club in Calcutta 
and the Western India Turf Club in 
Bombay and Poona have had largely 
tu extend their enclosures to accom- 
modate the crowds which now attend 
their meetings. 

Lovers of racing in England who 
would wish to follow their favourite 
amusement in ideal surroundings 


during the winter months might with 
advantage spend December, January 
and February in India, the two former 
in Calcutta and the latter in Bombay. 
At that time of year the climate is all 


that can be desired. The Calcutta 
‘* cold weather ’’ season begins in the 
last week of November, and goes on 
till the end of February or the begin- 
ning of March, but the two big meet- 
ings there are held between about the 
18th December and the 2oth of Janu- 
ary. When these two meetings are 
over most of the big stables cross 
to Bombay to compete for the large 
prizes offered by the Western India 
Turf Club in February. 

Ten years ago the majority of the 
race horses were Australian bred, but 
since 1914, in spite of the shipping 
difficulties during the war, English 
thoroughbreds have been sent out 
vearly to India by hundreds, and _ the 
importation of Australians for racing 


has nearly ceased. The class of horse 
imported is also getting better each 
vear. This is doubtless due to the 
fact that the stakes now to be run for 
are considerably higher than they 
were a few years ago. One great fea- 
ture of Indian racing is the liberal 
amount given in ‘ place’’ money, 
the second and third usually receiving 
between them half as much as the 
stake received by the winner. For 
example, the winner of the King Em- 
peror’s Cup in Calcutta receives, in 
addition to the cup worth £105 pre- 
sented by His Majesty, Rs3o,o00, 
whilst the second receives Rs10,000 
and the third Rs5,o00. Owners, too, 
are not running for their own money, 
entrance and forfeits only amounting 
to 1 per cent. of the stake received by 
the winner. 

During the past cold weather racing 
season in Calcutta about 5} lakhs of 
rupees, or roughly £33,000, was given 
in stake money, and Bombay certainly 
did not provide less. From this it 
will be seen that it is worth an owner’s 
while to import some good animals. 
The form of horses frequently changes 
very much after they arrive in India 
and depends a great deal on how the 
climate suits them. A horse who in 
England has been a good performer 
occasionally never finds that form 
again, and, vice versa, a moderate 
horse becomes a ‘‘ top notcher.”” A 
good example of this is Roubaix, the 
winner of the King Emperor’s Cups 
in 1919 and 1920, and the Viceroy’s 
Cup in 1920. In December last he 
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gave Scatwell 6lbs. over one mile and 
beat him by a neck, which on the Eng- 
lish performances of the two would not 
have seemed possible. 

The best horses sent to India of re- 
cent years have been Arthur B, Bache- 
lor’s Wedding, Kiltoi, Dark Legend, 
Politian, Roubaix and _ Caligula, 
though the last named has yet to prove 
whether he retains his home form. 

A great performer in India was a 
gelding named Mayfowl, who before 
going to the East had competed in 
small hurdle races in Ireland. He won 
the Viceroy’s Cups of 1910, I9QII, 1912 
and 1913, and many other races both 
on the flat and over hurdles; the class, 
however, that he had against him was 
not so good as it is at the present day. 

The Totalizator is the source from 
which the great wealth of the two 
Indian Racing Clubs is principally 
derived, and is most popular with the 
Indians, who dearly love a gamble, 
and are tempted by the large dividends 
occasionally declared on outsiders. In 
Calcutta there is a limited number of 
bookmakers in the principal enclosure 
only, and it is possible to back a horse 
for quite a big sum with them. In 
Bombay there are no bookmakers. A 
past Governor of that province thought 
that by eliminating the bookmakers 
gambling would be decreased. In- 
stead of that it has increased a thou- 
sandfold. 

The Royal Calcutta Turf Club 
Stewards, who are either prominent 
business men or in high official posts, 
are always studying the convenience 
of the public, and each season sees 
some innovation, or improvement, to 
course, stands or totalizator buildings, 
the consequence being that it can be 
said without fear of contradiction in 
no place in the world can racing be 
seen and enjoyed in greater comfort. 
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The Stewards employ a large body of 
officials, some of whom have had ex- 
perience in Australia, and have been 
able to give some very valuable sug- 
gestions to the powers that be in Cal- 
cutta. The actual watching of the 
racing is left to a body of three Stipen- 
diary Stewards, who conduct any en- 
quiries held into the running, in the 
presence of the Stewards of the 
R.C.T.C., who inflict such penalties 
as they think fit from the evidence 
given before them. 


Whilst money is spent lavishly in 
stakes, improvements generally, and 
in the payment of high salaries to offi- 
cials, the two racing clubs each year 
give large sums to charities both in 
India and at home. During the war 
the whole of their profits went to vari- 
ous war charities. 


A number of race meetings is held 
all over the country, the majority of 
which are run under the rules of the 
Royal Calcutta Turf Club, whose 
jurisdiction extends from Peshawar in 
the North to Bangalore and Mysore in 
the South. At these meetings you get 
a variegated programme, there being 
races for horses, ponies (English and 
Australian and Arabs), and for horses 
bred in the country. These latter up 
to now have not been able to hold their 
own with English or Australian 
horses. Breeding is, however, now 
being gone into on more scientific 
lines, and great things are expected 
from a stud started a few years ago by 
Mr. Crawford, M.R.C.V.S., in the 
Deccan. He has selected with great 
care some nice young mares, and has 
two promising sires in Arthur B. and 
Politian. Other studs are those of the 
Maharajah of Mysore at Kunigal in 
Mysore and of the Maharajah of 
Patiala in the Punjaub. 
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If any readers of the foregoing 
should contemplate sending out a 
string of horses to compete for the 
good stakes now to be won in India, I 
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would give the following advice: 
Select horses with good legs and feet 
and send them out at least eight 
months before you wish to run them. 


The Calcutta Monsoon Meetings 


BY 


F. H. BEATY. 


NDIA is’ cursed—or perhaps 
blessed—by the absence of a ‘‘Rac- 
.ing Press,’? and this is one of the 
things which new comers miss very 
much indeed. There is no morning 
paper which devotes a page or two to 
the day’s ‘‘ programme,’’ “‘ selec- 
tions,’’ “‘ form of the horses,’’ and 
‘“notes,’’ and which thus helps the 
racing man to commence the day 
primed with the concentrated informa- 
tion of horse-watchers (they prefer not 
to be called ‘‘ touts ’’), travelling cor- 
respondents, and the larger luminaries, 
such as ‘‘ Robin Goodfellow,’’ 
Vigilant,’’ Kettledrum,’’ ‘‘ The 
Admiral,’’ and a host of others. One 
can count, in fact, in England, on find- 
ing a sporting paper on one’s break- 
fast table. Then, too, there is the 
weekly sporting press, not to mention 
the weekly articles devoted to the 
“* Sport of Kings ’’ which are a feature 
of almost every publication. 

But apart from the fact that the lack 
of these papers makes itself keenly 
felt in India, they provide a very ex- 
cellent indication of public opinion 
with regard to racing matters, and in 
their often very frank and outspoken 
statements, act as a most effective 
check on officials, owners, trainers, 
and those people who live out of rac- 
ing. It is this function of the sport- 


ing papers that is so unfortunately 
absent in India. For example, it 
would be amusing and interesting to 
read the comments of English sporting 
critics, subsequent to the appearance 
of anotice in the Racing Calendar, 
such as adorns the front page of the 
R.C.T.C. Calendar, and has for its 
object the monopoly of a certain firm 
in supplying racing colours. 

The Calcutta Monsoon Meeting 
prospectus has now been published 
and provides a few interesting fea- 
tures. Presumably owing to the 
enormous entries received by the 
R.C.T.C. last Christmas, in their 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th Division Races, when 
horses could’ be entered in higher 
divisions than those in which they 
were classified and the consequent 
necessity to run these races in two or 
three divisions, this rule has been 
altered, so that horses can now only 
be entered in higher classification races 
when the distance of such races ex- 
ceeds one mile. This is a move in the 
right direction, and should go towards 
increasing the stamina of imported 
horses, or rather inducing buyers to 
import those horses only with staying 
abilities, since at present the bulk of 
the 3rd and 4th Division animals are 
sprinters rather than stayers. 

“* Divisions ’’ appear to be the best 
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solution of the problem with which the 
handicapper is faced in India, ad- 
mittedly, but it is always a question of 
whether the 4th Division might not be 
relegated to other spheres of activity 
than Calcutta. The 4th Division are 
not, in any case, much of an ornament, 
having generally speaking failed to 
win in England before they were ship- 
ped to this country. The chief event 
at the Monsoon Meeting, the Mon- 
soon Cup, is now a high weight handi- 
cap for 2nd and 3rd Division horses 
which may have been “ placed ”’ in a 
race since March 31st, 1919, though it 
was a handicap for horses .in the 2nd 
Division in former years. The effect 
of this will be to raise the scale of 
weight very considerably as compared 
with other years, and it is perhaps in 
those cases in which horses of a lower 
classification have to be handicapped 
with those in the division above them, 
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that the plan of arbitrary divisions 
fails. Given, for instance, a 3rd Divi- 
sion handicap, it is unfair that the top 
weight should carry an_ increased 
weight in order to give some 4th Divi- 
sion horse any chance at all. 

The 4th Division animal should not, 
in the first instance, have been entered, 
and in spite of the fact that the official 
adjuster must give every animal an 
equal chance, according to the letter 
of the law, the owner of such a horse 
cannot expect to be “‘ well in ’’ with 
the top weights. 

It is interesting to note that Steeple- 
chases have been re-introduced at the 
Monsoon Meeting, and since the 


R.C.T.C. have always been most 
liberal in endowing both hurdle races 
and steeplechases, and have carried 
out a sporting policy in giving these 
races, it is to be hoped they will be 
well supported. 


<= 


Big-Game Hunting by 
Motor Car 


BY 


MAJOR C. HIRTZEL, O.B.E. 


T is astonishing how hum-drum 

daily life can be in the Colonies, 
and how soon things that at first are 
intensely interesting become ordinary 
and hardly noticeable. But to all who 
are interested in nature, wild life, and 
big-game hunting, the whole of East 
Africa is an inexhaustible treasure- 
house. 

The extraordinary variety of species, 
the never-failing delight of tracking 
them—whether for trophies or the 
more merciful photograph—the “* sim- 
ple life’ as lived in a tent on the 


various hunting expeditions, all go to 
make an event never to be forgotten. 
My expedition across the Serengetti 
plains is the one I like to remember 
best—-though the idea of hunting big- 
game by car, instead of on foot, was 
not mine, but was the suggestion of a 


well-known American millionaire- 
sportsman, who accompanied me. 

He came into my place of business 
one day. ‘‘ Look here, I hear you 
are by way of being a big-game hunter 
in your spare time, so I wish to make 
you a proposition. |My main object 
in coming to this country was to shoot 
lion—I have travelled and hunted 
right through Abyssinia and have not 
vet had the luck to see one. I want 
you to take me to the Serengetti 
Plains, where I hear there are plenty 
of lions, and hunt them down with a 
car! 

The proposition was entirely novel 
to me, and I scarcely knew what to 


say. I realised that there would be 
considerable risk to the car—I knew 
also that there was only one car with 
which the trip could be attempted—a 
Ford, and unfortunately I had only a 
new one available. 

After coming to an agreement as to 
terms, etc., we made our preparations 
as hurriedly as possible, and were 
actually ready to start the next day. 

We had, first of all, to put the car 
into a truck on the Uganda Railway, 
and take it down to Voi, a twelve hour 
journey. We arrived without mishap, 
unloaded the car, packed all our kit 
into it, and set out on our thirty mile 
journey to the plains. 

We had not gone very far when we 
discovered that the floods had washed 
away the bridge over the Voi River, 
and we were faced with a fifty yard 
stretch of very soft sand. It was 
obviously futile to attempt it with our 
terrible load, about which my com- 
panion and I had already been in dis- 
agreement, as it weighed about half a 
ton, and had three boys perched on 
the top of it! The only way was to 
take everything out of the car and 
make a dash for it! This we did, but 
unsuccessfully—the car sticking half- 
war across in the river-bed. 

Luckily, there were some natives 
washing their clothes in a pool near by 
and persuaded by promises of much 
‘ bashishi,’’ they swarmed round the 
little car and literally carried her out. 
They rather jibbed at again crossing 
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the river to fetch all our kit, but the 
sight of another rupee or so did the 
trick—and we started on our journey 
once more, none the worse for our 
stoppage. 

Everything went well for the next 
twelve miles, when passing round a 
bend in the road, we came upon 
another river. This time it was a swift 
flowing stream, tbout twenty yards 
across and two feet deep in the centre. 

I must confess that my courage be- 
gun to melt a little at this new poser! 
However, not to be daunted, we again 
unpacked all our kit and tried to make 
a dash across the river, but we did not 
get very far before the engine stopped 
with a terrific bump. To my horror, 
I found that the water was over the 
top of the carburetter inlet, and that 
the engine had sucked pure water into 
the cylinders—in fact the whole engine 
and transmission were absolutely full 
of water. 

Rather hopelessly, we set off to 
search for another party of natives to 
push the car out of the water once 
more. We found some in a village 
close by, and they came to the rescue 
—when she was on land, I began to 
make searching inquiries into her 
interior. 

On unscrewing the plug from the 
engine-sump, more than a gallon of 
water ran out, before the oil began to 
flow. As the correct quality of lubri- 
cating oil in a Ford sump is one 
gallon—it is a matter for conjecture 
where the water could have been! 
Next I took the sparking plugs out 
and dried them carefully. Then I 
turned the engine round slowly and 
got out all the water possible; re- 
turned the sparking plugs, and gave 
her a sharp swing. It is scarcely be- 
lievable, but she started off straight 
away, and, after a little spluttering, 
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ran perfectly smoothly and evenly— 
as if she had enjoyed the novel ex- 
perience. 

We continued our way for another 
two or three miles, and then came 
across a very rickety-looking bridge 
with large holes at intervals—these 
had to be patched with brushwood, 
before we dared venture across in the 
car. 

After this the going was fairly safe, 
but the roughness was accentuated by 
our huge load. 

We arrived at our first camping 
place on the edge of the Serengetti 
Plains, in time for a good reconnoitre 
before sunset. The ‘‘ boys ”’ pitched 
camp and prepared the evening meal, 
which consisted of some _ excellent 
birds shot on our way out. 

The whole country abounds in birds 
of every description, from the greater- 
bustard (which measures about eight 
feet across the wingtips) to the 
delicious little green pigeon Of 
course, on a trip like this, there is a 
super-abundance of meat of every kind 
and consistency. In consequence, 
there are plenty of visitors from the 
villages in the distance, who some- 
times come fifteen or twenty miles into 
the desert, on the chance of getting 
some meat. This was_ generally 
“‘traded’’ by our boys for eggs, 
honey, fruit, milk, etc., so that from 
the day’s shoot we were well supplied 
with other articles of food, which 
would not have been obtainable in the 
ordinary course of events. 

After a ‘‘ sun-downer ”’ (Americans 
are not often dry, out of their own 
country), we were always ready for a 
hot bath, the water for which was sup- 
plied from the radiator of the car. This 
was far too precious to throw away, 
as our water-supply was twelve miles 
back! So, after being clarified with 
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a dash of alum, and then strained, it 
was poured back into the radiator. 
Feeling at peace with the whole 
world, we sat down to our evening 
meal by the side of a crackling camp 
fire. After dinner, under the canopy 
of the wonderful African star-light, we 
listened to the never-ceasing sounds 
of the night crickets, jackals, hyenas, 
the barking of zebra, and, most im- 
pressive of all, an occasional curious 
sawing and grunting sound in the far 
distance which is the unmistakable 
voice of the lion. After a while we 
turned in, thoroughly tired and happy, 
to dream of more busy days to come. 
It is absolutely essential to be up an 
hour before daybreak, as it is most 
unusual for a lion to be out hunting 
after dawn. Luckily the boys were 


equally keen on the day’s events and 
found no difficulty in waking at the 
right moment to prepare a steaming 


cup of tea for us, before we started out. 

On our first morning we kept more 
or less to the track which winds across 
the Serengetti Plains to Taveta—our 
former border station before crossing 
into German East Africa. After about 
seven miles, we came into open 
country, rather undulating, with clear 
spaces down the valleys, and covered 
with thorn scrub on the crests of the 
rises. In these valleys in the early 
morning we found great herds of 
oryx-colotis, eland, giraffe, Grant’s 
gazelle, hartebeeste (kongoni), and 
zebra—also occasional specimens of 
the smaller species, such as Pieter’s 
gazelle, duiker, and dik-dik. 

In one valley, with the aid of our 
glasses, we saw a couple of rhino in 
the distance. 

As we went further, we came across 
a cheetah, loping along the road to- 
wards us. Immediately he caught 
sight of the car, he turned tail and 
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bolted in the opposite direction. This 
was altogether too tempting. Too 
excited to keep up the track, I opened 
up the throttle and gave chase right 
across the plains. The going was 
very hot at first, but after about a mile 
the cheetah kept on looking round and 
then darting off in another direction. 
It took me all my time to dodge the 
ant-hills and thorn-scrub which were 
dotted about the plain, and also to 
keep the cheetah in view. Suddenly 
we came upon a huge herd of zebra, 
numbering fully two hundred, and 
our quarry made a bee-line for the 
centre of the herd. 

At first I could not grasp his inten- 
tion, but when the herd suddenly 
bolted I realised his cunning. Every- 
thing—including the car—was en- 
veloped in clouds of dust! How- 
ever, he broke away from the herd, 
and made for some rough ground on 
the other ground of the valley. 1 
realised that if. he got into the thick 
bush we should lose him, so I opened 
up full throttle and edged him off. We 
were now gaing rapidly, and, when 
we got to within about fifty yards of 
him, he suddenly stopped and lay 
down in the grass. We drove up to 
within a few yards, and my companion 
shot him. It seemed hard lines on the 
poor beast after giving us such a 
splendid run, but he paid the penalty 
of being a lovely specimen—my com- 
panion was very keen on him as a 
trophy. 

Whilst the boys were skinning him, 
I had a look over my car. The tyres 
were like pin-cushions filled with pins 
—mercifully not long enough to punc- 
ture the inner tube. The water in the 
radiator was boiling, but otherwise 
there was nothing amiss—except that 
we and the car and everything in it 
were one mass of red dust. 


. 
a 
Set 
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Before leaving the spot I had an 
inspiration. We chased the herd of 
zebra again and shot a fine stallion, 
planted little flags all over him and left 
him—these flags are made of old white 
rags and are put there to keep the vul- 
tures away. If this were not done, 
the carcase would be picked clean in 
an hour’s time, although there might 
not be a single vulture within sight at 
the time. By the next evening the 
carcase was, naturally, capable of ad- 
vertising its presence for some con- 
siderable distance down wind. 

During the day I set some of our 
followers to build a platform in the 
top of a high mimosa tree, so that we 
could lie up there to sleep at night 
unobserved, and, most important of 
all, the animals could not get our wind. 

In the late afternoon I tied the car- 
case to the back-axle of the car, 
dragged it in a circle of about five 


miles, on the principle of a drag-hunt. 
Our camp, at this time, was about ten 
miles away, so we agreed that next 
morning my friend should do a little 
hunting on foot, whilst I brought all 
our kit to a nearer camp, with the car. 

Foolishly, I left everything behind, 


even my rifle. I had not gone far 
before I overtook a lion and a lioness, 
trotting along the road in front of me. 
What was! todo? If I went back for 
my rifle or my companion, I should 
probably not see the animals again; 
yet if they attacked me I was absolutely 
defenceless. Just as I was trying to 
think what was best to be done, the 
lioness heard the car, and looked back 
at me over her shoulder. They then 
galloped faster along the road and I 
followed up with ever increasing 
speed. Soon the lioness whipped 
round and stood in a threatening atti- 
tude, thrashing her tail, but presum- 
ably they did not like the look of the 
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car, for they both turned round and 
dashed into the thick bush. 

That night we slept, or tried to sleep 
in the ‘‘ machaan ”’ (the platform on 
the top of the mimosa tree), but every 
time we dozed off we heard a crunch- 
ing noise below, and, on looking over 
the edge we saw in the dim starlight 
shadowy forms moving about. 

We had electric torches with us, 
which were laid along the barrel of the 
rifle under the left thumb. After tak- 
ing as careful aim as possible under 
the circumstances, the thumb was 
pressed on the torch, thus lighting up 
the backsight, foresight, and animal 
all at the same time. The animal, at- 
tracted by the light, looked up, and, 
for a few seconds, presented an excel- 
lent target. Of all the methods I 
tried of shooting at night this com- 
mended itself to me the most, as it ig 
so simple. Many vermin fell to our 
rifles that night and subsequently such 
as cheetah, leopard, jackal, hyena, and 
fox. 


The next day we were lucky in put- 
ting up some gerenuk—the Germans 
call them giraffe-gazelle, because of 
their very long necks, which are 
longer than their bodies. 

These little animals, about the size 
of a large goat, are rare. I know of 
no other place where they are to be 
found, except the Northern Guasinero. 
Their habit of browsing off the tops of 
thorn-bushes is most curious, and 
from a distance they look as if they 
were a lot of skins stretched out on the 
tops of the bushes to dry. The first 
time a friend of mine saw them in this 
attitude he thought he must have 
struck someone else’s camp, and was 
going over to apologise for shooting 
in their vicinity! Suddenly, to his 
astonishment, the ‘‘dryskins’’ jumped 
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down and ran away, before he could 
take a shot at them. 

One day we came across some rhino 
and immediately gave chase after the 
old bull, but the car was too much for 
him altogether, and, snorting violently 
he shuffled off as hard as he could go, 
exactly like an old pig. His pace was 
not very great, and we chased him 
round in circles until he was _thor- 
oughly blown, and refused to go any 
more. We did not wish to shoot him, 
so we drove up as near as we dared, 
and whilst I covered him with my 
rifle—in case of trouble—my com- 
panion took snap-shots of him. He 
was not a very good specimen, and 
my companion had already shot the 
two he was allowed on his licence, so 
we let him go—a “‘ rhino trophy ”’ is 


rather an undertaking, as it takes half 
a day to skin the animal, the skin it- 
self weighing anything up to three- 


quarters of a ton! 

We witnessed one funny little scene, 
returning to camp one evening, though 
unfortunately it was too dark to take 
any photographs. 

About twenty yards from the road 
were two rhino, apparently engaged 
in a terrific duel—female rhino watch- 
ing the contest close by with great in- 
terest. It was the finest game of bluff 
I ever saw. After facing each other 
until their noses nearly touched, they 
suddenly shuffled backwards about 
twenty vards, like two pigs. Then, 
to the accompaniment of tremendous 
snorting and stamping, they rushed 
again towards each other. We held 
our breath, waiting for the impact, 
which looked as if it must surely 
shatter their horns. But when within 
a few inches of each other, they 
stopped short, breathing slaughter 
and defiance, and gently touched 
noses. Then the performance started 
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all over again. It is impossible to 
say which would have really been the 
victor, for the one further from us 
suddenly got our wind and _ bolted. 
The other, obviously thinking that his 
extreme ferocity was the cause of his 
enemy’s discomfiture, chased after 
him, prodding him in the flank as they 
went—the lady bringing up the rear. 

The Serengetti Plains is one of the 
few places where giraffe still roam 
about in huge herds. They are mild- 
mannered animals, and full of curiosity 
—they would often allow us to come 
within a very short distance of the 
herd, and seemed quite as interested 
in us as we were in them. We often 
came across one special herd, particu- 
larly noticeable for three very large 
bulls. They were so old that the dark 
coloured spots were jet-black, and the 
usual yellow or brown part was white. 

They have a very weird action when 
on the run, resembling nothing so 
much as telegraph poles with legs at- 
tached, swinging along like a pendu- 
lum, the head giving the impression 
that it obtains a purchase on some- 
thing invisible for the next swing. The 
ground covered by these ‘“* giant 
strides *’ is incredible, and I know few 
animals which can go faster if they 
want to. Lions are very fond of 
giraffe meat, but it is very rare for 
them to get any, partly by reason of 
their speed, and partly because of their 
terrific power of kicking, which is their 
one method of defence. 

There was a large herd of eland in 
one of the valleys, and in the distance 
they resembled a herd of cattle. On 
our approach they made off at a good 
pace, leaping over each other’s backs 
as they went. The transformation 
was extraordinary! In repose they 
are more or less heavy-looking beasts, 
but on the move they are extremely 
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graceful. There is generally only one 
bull with the herd, but usually another 
small herd of bulls can be found in the 
neighbourhood. If anything happens 
to the lord and master of the herd of 
females, the other bulls fight for his 
place. 

Their method of fighting is peculiar. 
Dotted about the plains may be seen 
curious bare circular patches, about 
twenty feet in diameter. These had 
always puzzled me, as there seemed 
no reason for them, resembling as they 
did, more than anything else, circus 
rings. Early one morning, their use 
was revealed to me, when I saw two o1 
these young bulls fighting on one of 
these patches. Presumably when one 


of the herd of young bulls is feeling 
full of ‘‘ buck ”’ he stands in one of 
these rings and snorts defiance. If 
any adventurous spirit takes up his 
challenge, they fight it out in the 
“ring ’’—evidently the boxing-ring 


has its counterpart in the wild animal 
world ! 
The chief interest of these trips 1s 
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not so much the collection of trophies, 
as the unique opportunity of seeing 
wild life at first hand—and, aided by 
a car, it is possible to penetrate into 
waterless districts, off the beaten track 
of the ordinary hunt. My companion 
was so fascinated with this novel 
method of hunting that he expressed 
his determination to probe its full pos- 
sibilities at some future date. 


Our return to Voi was less eventful 
and exciting than the journey out, as 
during our absence, I had made ar- 


, fangements with the local chief to re- 


pair some of the worst places on the 
road. 


Curiously enough, in spite of the 
vast area we covered on this hunting 
expedition, my companion’s ill luck in 
the matter of lions still held—from 
start to finish he didn’t see one. 

However, we returned with a good 
collection of trophies, and with the 
memory of many interesting and un- 
usual experiences, as the result of our 
‘* Big-game hunting by motor car.” 
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Shooting in Northern Portugal 


BY 


REDSHANK.” 


HEN a sporting visitor from 

Great Britain enquires what 
kind of shooting is to be had in 
Portugal, the question is not as easy 
to answer as might at first be imag- 
ined, owing to the conditions being 
entirely different from those met with 
in the British Isles. 

First, the game is not preserved,, 
and the sportsman may wander at 
will all over the country. The only 
exceptions to this are that a property 
completely closed by a wall a metre 
and a half high may not be entered, 
and that a few large properties are 
protected by what is known as _ the 
regimen florestal’’ which, under 
certain conditions, gives to the owner 
the sole rights of shooting. These 
exceptions, however, occur rarely, 
and may be set aside as in no 
way hindering intending sportsmen. 
There are few crops that suffer 
damage during the shooting season 
from men and dogs passing through 
them, but standing rice should be 
avoided by those who do not wish to 
be pursued by a mob of infuriated 
farmers. 

In answering the visitor’s question, 
and I limit myself to dealing with 
sport in the northern half of the 
country, I may sum up by sstating 
that the quail shooting is very fair 
but has the disadvantage of being best 
in the hot season; partridge shooting 
is thoroughly sporting, but big bags 
are unobtainable for reasons which I 
will explain presently; the snipe 
shooting is often really excellent and 
wildfowl are plentiful at certain 
seasons of the year. Woodcock are 


also to be found, but, as in other 
countries, they are here one day, gone 
the next, and consequently there is 
never any certainty of making a bag. 

Space does not allow me to deal 
except superficially with the various 
kinds of shooting, but I will touch 
lightly on some of them in the order 
in which they occur during the 
season. The game season com- 
mences on September ist, but 
after August 15th non-game birds 
may be shot, and within a few 
days of this date the migration of 
turtle doves begins. East winds, 
which are usual at this time of year, 
drive these migrants down to the 
coast, and they pass daily between 
sunrise and ten o’clock, passing 
southwards within a mile of the sea. 
Flying in twos and threes or in vast 
flocks, they afford splendid sport, 
which is only marred, in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns, by the 
enormous number of gunners who 
sally forth to take toll of these fast- 
flying birds. A visitor unacquainted 
with the country might imagine that 
a battle was in progress, so continu- 
ous is the firing on a good day. By 
the end of September the doves have 
all flown south, collecting in vast 
flocks in the Alemtejo province before 
passing over to Africa. 

Quail breed in Portugal and a few 
remain all the year round; the 
majority migrate south in the late 
summer and autumn. The season 
opens at the beginning of September, 
by which time many have already 
left, but sufficient remain to provide 
pleasant sport for those who enjoy 
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THE DURO VALLEY WHERE PARTRIDGES ABOUND. 


seeing a good dog work. The quail 
is an easy bird to hit, but a good dog 
is essential, as they run like rats and 
very rarely leave thesground unless 
pointed and practically kicked up. 
The maize and grass fields along the 
coast are the spots most frequented by 
these little birds. 

As soon as the hot weather is over, 
that is in October, partridge shooting 
may be indulged in. These birds 
are of the red-legged variety and are 
to be found in the mountains where 
only those sportsmen who are active 
and energetic and prepared for the 
most strenuous walking may hope to 


compete. Some of the best sport may 
be obtained in the rugged Douro 
hills. Here the birds are exception- 
ally strong on the wing, and more 
plentiful than elsewhere, due, no 
doubt, to the fact that they have 
splendid feeding, grapes in the 
summer, olives in the autumn, and 
grain in the spring. 

To shoot these birds, after a steep 
climb the guns form a line along the 
side of a mountain, the lower ones 
somewhat advanced in order to inter- 
cept the large number of birds that fly 
downhill and forward. The redlegs 
hurl themselves like swerving cannon- 
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balls down the line, affording the 
most difficult and sporting shots 
imaginable, all the more so as_ the 
shooter is as often as not clinging 
desperately to some crag or fast en- 
tangled in thorn bushes just at the 
moment when a covey rises all round 
him or sweeps past him from further 
up the mountain. 

Under these circumstances, though 
many birds may be seen, large bags 
are unobtainable, and anyone who 
can bring to bag eight or ten birds in 
a day has reason to congratulate him- 
self. To those accustomed to the 
large totals often obtained in many 
British shoots these figures may 
appear laughable; but the smallness 
of the bag is fully compensated by 
the freedom to shoot anywhere one 
likes, the quite exceptionally difficult 
shots, the glorious scenery and_ the 
healthy exercise. I would, however, 
warn those who are not prepared for 


the roughest of walking and the most 
strenuous climbing to avoid partridge 
shooting in Portugal in general and 
in the Douro district in particular. 

I wilt next deal with wildfowl, or 
to be more exact, migratory waders 
and shorebirds, duck being described 


separately. From the middle of 
August onwards large numbers of 
waders arrive from the north, remain- 
ing for varying periods on_ the 
marshes and estuaries. As _ else- 
where, so in Portugal, the wildfowler 
must put up with many hardships 
and discomforts, wading and -rawl- 
ing over evil-smelling mud, relent- 
lessly pursued by clouds of mosqui- 
tos, or rowing a duck-punt for hours 
against wind and tide. Those, how- 
ever, who are bitten with the fascina- 
tion of this branch of sport, mav 
pass many enjoyable days on the 
extensive marshes some forty miles 
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south of Oporto, or hidden in a hole 
on some sandbank at the mouth of 
one of the rivers further north, wait- 
ing for the birds to flight in when the 
mudflats uncover. This shooting is 
especially attractive to the sportsman 
who is likewise an ornithologist, and 
many varieties of birds may be seen 
in a single day. 

I now come to the winter months, 
and before dealing with Snipe | will 
mention the migration of Plover. 
With the first spell of cold in 
northern Europe large numbers of 
Golden, Gray and Green Plover flight 
down the coast. Norfolk Plover and 
Lesser Bustard also arrive, but in 
smaller numbers. These flighting 
plover afford good sport, and if one 
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is fortunate enough to be out on the 
right day quite large bags may be 
obtained. For this shooting as well 
as for the wildfowl shooting men- 
tioned above it is most essential to be 
able to use a “‘ call ’’ successfully. In 
a perfectly open space I have seen 
Golden Plover “‘ called ’’ to within a 
When they 


few yards of the gun. 
are flighting in large flocks they take 
no notice of a “‘ call.” 

The cold weather also brings in the 
Snipe, and from the beginning of 
November till the end of January 
they abound on the marshes and in 


the rice fields. The marshes already 
mentioned as lying south of Oporto 
are many miles in extent, perfectly 
flat, and consist of a network of tidal 
canals dividing numerous islands 
which are covered with rushes and 
rice stubble. These islands are 
traversed in all directions by innumer- 
able ditches which form the chief 
obstacle to the shooter, some of the 
ditches being veritable pitfalls three 
feet deep, one foot wide, and hidden 
in the rushes, whilst others are too 
wide to jump over, and through these 
one has to wade often waist deep. 
The party starts out at daybreak in 


LEADING TO THE SNIPE MARSHES. 


a boat and, arrived at the first island, 
forms a line and walks up the birds. 
Opinions as to the best number of guns 
differ, but more than four should not 
shoot together, and probably two is 
the best number. A knowledge of 
the ground is essential, otherwise the 
party is constantly held up by im- 
passable ditches, and the corners 
where most snipe are probably lying 
remain untouched. When one island 
has been shot the party pass over to 
the next in the boat, which also serves 
to carry cartridges and food. In a 
good season one probably sees here 
more birds than on any one marsh in 
the United Kingdom, but they are 
invariably far wilder, and this is one 
of the reasons why a dog is generally 
dispensed with, the other reason being 
that the kind of rushes found on these 
marshes prick the dogs’ feet and they 
rarely last more than a day. Withouta 
dog, of course, a good many dead 
birds are lost, but experience has 
shown that this is the lesser of two 
evils. For every snipe shot hundreds 
rise far out of range, and to make a 
bag it is necessary to fire at birds 
which in the opinion of sportsmen 
unaccustomed to shooting in Portu- 
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gal, would be out of shot; the bird 
that rises within twenty yards is quite 
the exception. The reason for this 
extraordinary wildness of the snipe in 
Portugal has never been satisfactorily 
explained, and but for this it would 
be no difficult matter for a gun to 
shoot fifty couple in a day, a thing 
that has never been done in the 
country. A close-shooting gun and 
long cases undoubtedly help to add a 
few extra birds to the bag when in 
the hands of a good shot. 

The snipe are never “‘ soft’’ on 
these marshes and can be relied upon 
to dart off at full speed, twisting as 
only a snipe can twist. When there 
are several guns walking well ex- 
tended, and particularly when there is 
a cross wind, a fair number of over- 
head shots may be obtained, but the 
marshes are too extensive and broken- 
up by canals and ditches to make it 
possible to drive the birds. 

A few notes from the writer’s gaime- 
book may be of interest :— 
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Nov. 17, 1912: 2 guns, 65 Snipe, 
1 Teal. 

Nov. 24, 1912: 2 guns, 53 Snipe, 
2 Plover. 

Dec. 1 & 2, 1912: 2 guns, 87 Snipe, 
2 Jack, 4 Plover. 

Nov. 26-27, 1917: I gun, 60 snipe, 
2 Jack. 

Dec. 3-5, 1919: 2 guns, 162 Snipe, 
2 Jack, 2 Plover. 

Dec. 11, 1919: 2 guns, 57 Snipe, 
2 Jack. 


It would be highly optimistic to 
expect bags such as these every 
season, but provided heavy rains do 
not flood the marshes and scatter the 
birds, such bags may be made almost 
any year. 


On these same marshes there are 
during the whole season various kinds 
of duck; Widgeon, Mallard, Teal and 
Tufted Duck being the commonest. 
The duck shooting cannot be called 
really good, and it is hardly worth 
while to go out solely to shoot duck. 


RETRIEVING (‘‘ GROUSE ON A ROUGH SHOOT ”). 
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Grouse on a Rough Shoot 


BY 


R. CLAPHAM. 


LTHOUGH one hardly associ- 

ates grouse with the average rough 
shoot, there are still bits of moorland 
well worth getting hold of in North 
Country districts, provided one knows 
where to look for them. Very often 
the ownership of a stretch of hill- 
ground, admirably adapted as a whole 
to form a small moor, is divided up 
amongst half a dozen or more small 
proprietors. This means that one has 
to have separate dealings with each in 
the matter of rent, heather-burning, 
etc., all of which are a handicap to im- 
proving the shooting. Under such con- 
ditions, the easiest plan is to rent as 
much ground as possible and make the 
best of the existing stock. 

On a shoot of this nature. the bag 
will naturally be small, say thirty or 
forty brace of grouse and a few black- 
game thrown in for good measure, but 
the getting of it will provide satisfac- 
tory sport for a keen, active man who 
is not afraid of work. 

Nowadays a great many people at- 
tend grouse-drives who know next to 
nothing about the habits of grouse, 
and are entirely ignorant of the science 
of driving them. For this reason there 


is no better education for the youthful " 


gunner than a season or two on a 
rough shoot, where he must rely on 
his own initiative to outwit the birds 
and fill the bag. A thorough experi- 
ence of the pursuit of grouse by stalk- 
ing, walking-up, shooting over dogs, 
or by organising little impromptu 
drives with one or two assistants, fits 
him eventually to take his place in the 


butts on a driving moor, where he will 
appreciate the science of grouse mani- 
pulation almost as much as the actual 
shooting. 

In driving, the birds are brought to 
the guns, and as already mentioned, 
probably few of the shooters in the 
butts thoroughly realize the amount of 
care and forethought that has been ex- © 
pended by the head-keeper and _ his 
master in order that they may be pro- 
vided with sport sufficient to keep their 
gun barrels warm. 

On the rough shoot conditions are 
reversed, for to kill birds the gunner 
must first find them, therefore a know- 
ledge of where they are likely to be at 
certain times is essential to success. 
Having found them, the gun is then 
brought into action, and when birds 
are strong on the wing, particularly 
towards the end of the season, shoot- 
ing—on rough, hilly ground—is often 
far from easy. November grouse are 
an altogether different proposition 
from the close-lying broods in August, 
from which even the novice can hardly 
fail to take toll. 

On a rough shoot grouse are liable 
to more or less constant disturbance 
by shepherds, tourists and the like, 
and except early in the season seldom 
lie well toa dog. For this reason a 
retriever or some other breed which 
will find and bring to hand dead and 
wounded birds is preferable to a 
pointer or setter. Such a dog soon 
learns his job, and will keep close at 
heel when stalking grouse, besides be- 
ing invaluable for finding killed birds, 
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A BRACE OF YOUNG GROUSE, 


which in broken ground so often drop 
out of sight and cannot be marked ex- 
cept by the general direction of their 


fall. In order to make anything like 
a bag of grouse on a rough shoot one 
must stalk the likely places, taking ad- 
vantage of every bit of cover such as 
ravines, hollows, mounds and the like, 
s.) as to be able to peep over at certain 
spots where birds are likely to be 
found. One has to be constantly on 


the alert at such places, in order to. 


take the quick snapshot that is so often 
the only chance. 

After some experience of this kind of 
thing one soon learns the flight lines 
of grouse when disturbed, which can 
be taken advantage of if a companion 
and an assistant or two are there to 
help. Two guns and a couple of 
beaters can often bring off quite a sat- 
isfactory impromptu drive, all of which 


is capital practice for a youthful 
shooter who is likely to share in sport 
ona large scale as he grows older. 
There is, of course, a good deal of un- 
certainty connected with such 
manoeuvres, which however, makes 
them all the more satisfactory when 
they do come off. If there are black- 
game on the ground, they can some- 
times be accounted for by driving, but 
they are more difficult to manage than 
grouse, and when it comes to stalking, 
are even harder to approach than deer. 
Fairly to stalk and kill an old black- 
cock with a miniature rifle in open 
ground is a feat to be proud of, and 
one which comparatively few shooters 
have performed. 


SHOOTING OVER A SETTER: A POINT. 
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As previously mentioned, much of 
the hill-ground in the North is cut up 
into small properties, with the pro- 
prietors of which one has to make 
separate negotiations. There are, of 
course, possibilities connected with 
most rough shootings, and if one’s re- 
lations with the proprietors are satis- 
factory, something may be done to- 
wards improving the ground and the 
stock of birds. It may be argued, of 
course, that the man who rents such 
ground cheaply is getting his money’s 
worth anyway, and that it would not 
pay him to go in for problematical im- 
provements; still something can gener- 
ally be done, even if only in a small 
way, to better existing conditions. 

If, after a preliminary inspection of 
the ground one is satisfied that the 
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essentials such as water, grit, and food 
are there, a fairly lengthy tenancy 
should be negotiated, in order to ex- 
ploit the possibilities. The great 
drawback to much of the hill-ground 
under discussion is the absence of pre- 
served properties immediatelw adjoin- 
ing. This means that if birds stray 
they run the risk of being shot by local 
pot-hunters, and there is a constant 
influx of furred and feathered vermin 
from outside. 

Whether you employ a keeper or 
look after the ground yourself, vermin 
destruction should receive special at- 
tention. After getting rid of predace- 


ous birds found nesting on your own 
ground, it is generally possible to get 
permission to visit adjoining proper- 
ties to destroy hawks, magpies, and 


A GOOD MIXED BAG FROM THE ROUGH SHOOT. 
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the like. As far as poaching is con- 
cerned the locals generally confine 
their attentions to hares and rabbits, 
the grouse being fairly safe from all 
but their furred and _ feathered 
enemies. Now and again some old- 
hand may kill a bird or two by “‘ beck- 
ing,’ i.e., calling, but few of the 
younger generation indulge in it. 
Vermin destruction is the main thing 
to attend to, closely followed by judici- 
ous heather burning in order to insure 
a proper food supply on the moor. By 
being careful to keep well in with the 
shepherds, &c., it is generally possi- 
ble to arrange to burn within reason- 
able limits, and so work the ground in 
something like rotation. Most of the 
hill-ground is well watered, and there 
is usually a good supply of quartz grit 
so necessary for the grinding of the 
grouse’s food. 

If at first the stock of birds is small, 
it can be increased by making-up the 
nests, or hand-rearing a number of 
grouse and turning them down. With 
regard to black game, young birds 
should not be mopped up in August 
and September, but attention should 
be paid to the old ones, particularly 
those old, barren hens so often found 
straying far from their more gregari- 
ous relations. 

The fecundity of black game de- 
pends upon their gregarious nature, 
and those hens which wander away 
to make nests ‘‘ on their own,”’ 
are consequently unfertile. Seeing 
that the ‘‘ playing grounds ’”’ are the 
wedding grounds too, the wandering 
grey hens which do not visit them are 
naturally useless to reproduce their 
kind. Sparing grey hens is a mis- 
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taken policy, as shown by the great 
diminution of existing stocks since the 
unwritten law of ‘‘ blackcock only ”’ 
came into force. 


On a small, rough moorland shoot, 
the area of ground hardly warrants the 
expense of providing a keeper. By 
doing one’s own work in this respect 
one is kept in constant touch with the 
moor, and the work itself is interest- 
ing. When visiting the ground it 
pays to carry a stalking glass or a 
powerful pair of field glasses with 
which one can from some favourable 
vantage point, see without being seen. 
One’s clothing too should harmonize 
more or less with the surroundings. 
There is generally some spot on high 
ground from which a wide area of the 
moor is under observation, and if one 
reaches this by a circuitous route and 
then sits still, one can keep an eye on 
anything moving in a_ suspicious 
manner. The ground should be vis- 
ited both early and late, for the pot- 
hunter likes to take a quiet shot at 
dusk or daybreak, and if your visits 
are irregular and unexpected, he and 
his kind soon become chary of doing 
much poaching. The great advantage 
of a rough-shoot moor lies in the fact 
that you can shoot for a day, or for an 
hour or two, whenever you feel like it, 
without being dependent on a number 
of friends to make up a party to fill the 
butts. All you need do is to fill your 
pockets with cartridges, whistle up the 
dog, and take the lane which winds up 
from the valley to the tops, where the 
purple heather stretches in every direc- 
tion; and the ‘‘ Go back! Go back! ”’ 
of the grouse calls you to action. 


An Entuusiast. By E. CE. Somerville. 
Longman, Green & Co., London. 1921. 
After getting half-way through this 

book we turned back to the title page to 

see how the work was described. It pre- 
sents Miss Somerville in a new guise, 
though happily with all her familiar and 
delightful characteristics, the vivid little 
sketches of character, the picturesque 
scenes, the quiet humour, the happy 
phraseology. All these are here, but one 


cannot help wondering why the author 


did not devise something in the nature of 
a plot. Of this there is really none. Dan 
Palliser, the son of a_ fairly well-to-do 
Irish landlord, comes into his inheritance 
at the beginning of the book. His father 
dies, his mother is a severe and arbitrary 
woman who wishes him to marry his 
cousin Eileen. Dan is not attracted by 
the lady, preferring to regard her as a 
sister. He does indeed fall in love with 
Lady Ducarrig, the wife of a very un- 
pleasant peer who rents Dan’s principal 
estate. The lady, with feminine shrewd- 
ness, is of course aware of her admirer’s 
sentiments almost before he himself 
recognises them; but it is not until quite 
the last pages of the book, just before 
he is murdered by Sinn Feiners, that he 
declares himself. There is no time for 
anything to come of it. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of the fact 
that Miss Somerville in her preface and 
throughout the book lays claim to ‘‘ the 
cold virtue of Impartiality,” which one 
would have imagined it was impossible 
to feel, the book has a fascination of its 
own. The pages are rich in those 


cameos which Miss Somerville designs 
with such easy artistry. Here is a sketch 
of Jimmy Coyne, a decent farmer whom 
Dan appreciates, on his way home. 

‘* Jimmy drove fast, with a loose rein, 
up and down hills alike, the ‘ ramblers,’ 
as he would have called the scattered 
stones, spraying right and left of the big 
horse’s big feet. The road ran, or, to 
speak more truly, crawled over a high 
pass in the hills. As it went upwards the 
surface improved; the arable fields died 
away into great tracts of heather, and of 
that particular variety of bog that looks 
as though it would make sound and dry 
walking, but is a mere skin of turf and 
heather, covering a shallow yet everlast- 
ing heart of water. Trooper’s thumping 
trot declined to a jog, then to a walk 
of the ineffable slowness special to what 
Mr. Ryan spoke of as ‘ farm horses.’ All 
round lay the moorland, in successive 
waves of colour; from bright green in the 
wettest places, where the new summer 
grass came pricking through the heather, 
through brown, and grey, and purple, 
until, faintly over the hills of the middle 
distance, a high, transparent hint of 
far-off mountains, matters too lofty for 
the scope of this little, patient, toiling 
road. Scattered groups of hill sheep 
kept the look of life in the bare country ; 
pale, shaggy donkeys, attended by their 
children, balls of beaver-brown fur, with 
faces of wondering innocence, and feet 
like reels of black cotton, bundled out of 
the road on which they were lying, with 
a speed that spoke of many a wanton 
slash of a passing whip. Jimmy Ryan 
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took note of none of these things,’ save 
when a little bunch of sheep scurried 
across the road, and he asked himself 
what way it was in the world these sheep 
had of blowing themselves out, by the 
dint of wind and water, till they’d hum- 
bug a butcher into thinking he’d get a 
quarter of a pound of chops off their 
carcase? ” 

We might quote a score of equally 
graphic passages, where Miss Somer- 
ville’s art enables us to realise what she 
portrays. Miss Katie de Vere is a char- 
acter who might have been expanded, 
but perhaps we shall meet her again. In 
answer to the eulogies of Dan’s mother 
on the methods of Charlotte Corday, for 
Mrs. Palliser declared she would ‘‘ con- 
sider herself as performing a public bene- 
fit were she to slay one of the Sinn Fein 
leaders in his bath,” Miss de Vere replied 
that ‘‘ the chance would not be forth- 
coming, as they never took baths.” 
Needless to say, the book is emphatically 
one to be read, but many readers will 
regret the absence of the incident which 
makes a story. 


DEFENDING THE, ASHES. 
Fender. Illustrated. 
& Hall, Ltd. 1921. 
Mr. Fender, who did so well in assist- 

ing to defend the ashes notwithstanding 

that the defence was futile, would have 
been an extraordinary clever man if he 
had made anything new of a description 
of the journey to Adelaide, and we will 
therefore join him when the team had 
reached that city. It will be remembered 
that our men began by carrying all before 
them when they met local teams, and this 
raised high hopes which were not realised 
of what would happen in the Tests. They 
played sound cricket, though for what 

Englishmen who do not realise the torrid 

heat of South Australia may be inclined 

to consider a short afternoon. Down 
under, play starts each day at 12, lunch 
comes at 1.30, another start is made at 

2.15, from 4 to 4.15 being devoted to tea, 

and stumps are drawn at 6. Mr. Fender 

is correct in saying that these hours will 
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seem short as compared with home hours, 
but ignorance of the atmospheric condi- 
tions should prevent our criticism. Eng- 
land beat South Australia in this first 
match by an innings and 55 runs, A. C. 
Russell making 156, J. W. Hearne 182. 
Hendren, who scored 79, occupied seventy 
minutes in making g runs before he be- 
gan to hit; Hearne got his 182 in 232 
minutes. 

It was thus that our men led off, and 
over here we were inclined to wonder 
whether the Australians had any chance ! 
In the match against New South Wales 
Colts, a colt, it should be explained, being 
a player under twenty-five years of age 
who had never done duty for his State, 
England scored 702 in answer to the 
Colts’ 84, though Woolley retired after 
making 64, as did J. W. H. T. Douglas 
after making 48. Encouraging, to say 
the least of it! In the First Test one 
incident was that Woolley bowled his 
first seven overs for a single run, fre- 
quently getting Armstrong into difficul- 
ties; but it was no good. Australia made 
267 and 581, England 190 and 281, Aus- 
tralia thus winning by 377 runs.  Un- 
happily, this was a story which was to be 
continually repeated. In the Second Test 
Australia made 499, England 251 and 
157, Australia winning by an innings and 
gt runs. The Third Test saw big scor- 
ing, for though Australia led off with 354 
our man countered with 447; but Austra- 
lia’s second innings yielded 582, C. E. 
Kelleway 147, W. W. Armstrong 121, 
C. E. Pellew 105. To this our men could 
reply with no more than 370, Hobbs, 
however, making 123. Australia won by 
119 runs. Yet we played well. In the 
Fourth Test off ninety balls bowled by 
Woolley only nine produced runs. That 
did not alter the result, Australia won by 
8 wickets, and in the Fifth and final Test 
by 9 wickets. Mr. Fender makes no ex- 
cuses. ‘‘ Taking the Australians as we 
found them,” he writes, ‘‘ there is not a 
shadow of doubt they were the better 
team,” their superiority as a team he was 
nevertheless convinced was greater than 
their superiority compared man for man. 
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The book is valuable for the pages of 
statistical matter. The scores are 
analysed, it may be said, from every con- 
ceivable point of view. Mr. Fender has 
done his work with the pen almost as 
well as he did it with bat and ball. 


THE ArT OF Lawn TENNis. By William 


T. Tilden, Champion of the World. [I- 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., Lon- 


lustrated. 

don. 

When golf was introduced it may be 
suspected that players hit the ball by the 
light of nature, without greatly worrying 
themselves about questions of grip, 
swing, and other matters which are now 
treated in bulky volumes. This was cer- 
tainly much more the case with lawn 
tennis. The inventor of the game would, 
we may feel sure, be amazed to read 
what is now written about it, and all 
except the most ardent devotees may be 
not disinclined to think that Mr. Tilden 
is just a little over-stepping the mark 
when he proclaims it to be ‘‘ at once an 
art and a science.” He makes no effort 
to describe ‘‘ real tennis,” and we cannot 
help wondering what terms he would 
employ for that? 

The Champion of the World is, of 
course, desperately in earnest, and leaves 
nothing untouched upon. Sometimes the 
instruction is questionable, as when the 
author recommends a racquet with a 
handle of 5} to 53 inches at the grip. 
Hands are of such very varying sizes that 
it is obvious a handle which suits one 
man will not suit another. ‘‘ Tennis is 
played primarily with the mind,” we are 
told. ‘‘ The most perfect racquet tech- 
nique in the world will not suffice if the 
directing mind is wandering. There are 
many causes of a wandering mind in a 
tennis match. The chief one is lack of 
interest in the game.” This is a state- 
ment which will cause the reader some 
surprise, it being thus admitted that the 
game, art and science as it is, may never- 
theless be deficient in interest even to a 
player in the midst of a match. 

Chapters are, as would be expected, de- 
voted to ‘‘ Service,” ‘‘ The Volley and 
Overhead Smash,” ‘‘ Chop, Half Volley 
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and Court Position,” and many pages are 
occupied with ‘‘ Tennis Psychology,” 
though not so many as might have been 
filled, Mr. Tilden stating that he ‘‘ could 
go on writing tennis psychology for hun- 
dreds of pages,” and we are sure he does 
not over-estimate his capacity. As for 
service, he relates that he spent hours in 
serving alone, striving to disguise the 
twist and pace of the ball. ‘* I would 
take a box of a dozen balls out on the 
court and serve the whole dozen to No. 1 
Court with one style of delivery. Then, 
crossing, I would serve them back with 
another type of service. Next I would 
try the left court from both sides. My 
next move would be to pick out a certain 
section of the service court and serve for 
that until I could put the ball where [| 
wanted it. Finally, 1 would strive to put 
it there with speed.” It will be per- 
ceived that Mr. Tilden had ample time 
to devote to the game. He quotes the 
tennis saying that ‘‘ one fault is a mis- 
take, but two faults are a crime,” and 
urges the player always to put his first 
delivery in court if possible. 

‘* Tennis Psychology,” he explains, ‘‘is 
nothing more than understanding the 
working of your opponent’s mind, and 
gauging the effect of your own game on 
his mental view-point, understanding the 
mental effects resulting from the various 
external causes on your own mind.” This 
may be necessary for champions ; it is too 
elaborate for the ordinary player of a 
game. We like Mr. Tilden’s statement 
that the first and most important point in 
match play is to know how to lose. You 
are to lose cheerfully, generously, and 
like a sportsman. We do not, however, 
approve of the chaff between players and 
spectators which Mr. Tilden seems to 
favour. He declares that he ‘‘ cannot re- 
frain from saying something loud enough 
to be heard,” and we are most strongly 
of opinion that it would certainly be 
most desirable to practise restraint in this 
particular. When playing on one occa- 
sion his favourite expression happened to 
be ‘‘ Peach!” when he wished to com- 
mend his antagonist. This sort of chaff 
is very likely to lead to unpleasantness, 
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and it is surely necessary to devote one’s 
whole attention to the game if it is really 
anything like the art and science we are 
told it is. 

We do not remember to have heard 
any objection in this country to the man- 
ner of calling the game, and it is new to 
us to read that a change has been advo- 
cated in America because of ‘‘ the belief 
that the word ‘ love’ in tennis made the 
uninitiated consider the game effeminate 
and repelled possible supporters.” Mr. 
Tilden would like to have the word 
‘** love ” removed on the grounds that it 
can do no good and there are many sub- 
stitutes for it. Surely on the other hand 
it can do no harm and the substitutes are 
not needed? In discussing the probable 
future of the game Mr. Tilden expresses 
the opinion that ‘‘ England will never be 
the advanced tennis-playing country that 
her colonies are, for her whole atmo- 
sphere is one of conservatism in sport.” 
We must confess to not being greatly de- 
pressed by this forecast. 


Yacut Cruisinc. By Claud Worth. 
Second Edition. London. J. D. Pot- 
ter, Admiralty Agent for Charts, 145 
Minories. 

This it will be seen is a second edition 
of a book which is well nigh invaluable 
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to the amateur yachtsman, and it is said 
to contain twice as much matter as the 
original volume. Mr. Worth certainly 
began young. When he was twelve 
years old he built an 8ft. canvas boat, in 
which he took out a younger brother and 
sister ‘‘ as ballast,” and his composition 
sailed quite well with the wind abeam. 
It is only to be hoped that the younger 
brother and sister shared his enthusiasm. 
Elder brothers are apt to have their way, 
and one would think there were pleasanter 
methods of passing the time, certainly 
safer ones, than acting as ballast for a 
home-made boat constructed by a de- 
signer and builder of twelve years old. 
The first boat did much better than the 
second, however, in which the boy was 
aided by the village carpenter. The re- 
sult was a 12ft. wooden canoe, which 
would not carry sail at all. Since then 
Mr. Worth has had a considerable num- 
ber of boats. He gives the logs of 


numerous cruises as well as a variety of 
charts, and full descriptions of his ex- 
peditions, brightly and pleasantly written. 


There are in all 438 large pages. This 
secor © edition indeed may really be said 
to coustitute a library in itself, and we 
cannot imagine a book that would be of 
more service to anyone who shares the 


author’s love of the sea. 
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EDITORIAL 


| WAS asked to give a brief sketch of 
the various race meetings as_ they 
follow each other month after month, 
mentioning the chief events at each with 
such reminiscences as occur to me. This, 
as readers are aware, has been done, a 
consequence of thus filling the space that 
it is possible to devote to the Turf being 
that I have been forced to neglect refer- 
ence to current sport. One great ques- 
tion, one to which we should be well on 
the way to supplying an answer, now that 
September is here, is as to the best of the 
two-year-olds. It may be suspected that 
no really good one has been discovered 
so far. None stands out with an unde- 
feated record. There seems to be an in- 
clination to place Mr. E. Moore’s Lem- 
bach first. But the son of Lemberg and 


Miss Portland has been beaten twice in 
five attempts, at Ascot by Lord Jersey’s 


Scamp and at Goodwood by Mr. S. B. 
Joel’s Fodder. The latter had to lb. less 
to carry, and the runners swerved about 
a good deal; but Fodder had failed on 
three occasions, and his perhaps lucky 
win in the Richmond Stakes has been his 
only success up to the time of writing. 
The answer to the question which is the 
best must be reserved. 


As to which is the best of the three- 
year-olds one may speak with more cer- 
tainty. Lord Astor’s Craig an Eran, 
who won the Two Thousand Guineas and 
it is protested by many ‘‘ ought to have 
won ” the Derby for which he was beaten 
only by a neck by Humorist, may be 
said to stand out, though on the New- 
market running his stable companion, Mr. 
J. Watson’s Lemonora—another son of 
Lemberg—was no more than three parts 
of a length behind. It can hardly be that 
Craig an Eran is by so much the better 
stayer as Lemonora stayed well enough 
to win the Grand Prix, the distance of 
which is a furlong short of two miles. 


That, to be precise, is 88 yards longer 
than the St. Leger course. The majority 
of racegoers will be greatly surprised if 
Lord Astor’s colt does not win at Den- 
caster on the 7th of the month, especially 
as Lemonora, who is regarded as second 
best of his age, has failed in his prepara- 
tion. 
* * * * 

The next number of the MaGazine is to 
be mainly devoted to hunting, in antici- 
pation of the sport which distinguishes 
the following month. Hunting has to a 
great extent recovered from the effects 
of the war which depleted stables and so 
curtailed kennels that many Masters 
were woefully short of hounds. There is 
indeed less country to hunt over than 
there was a comparatively short time 
ago; still, as one travels about in various 
directions there are to be found wide 
stretches of land which suggest that the 
fears that have been entertained are pre- 
mature. Some hunting fields show a 
falling off in numbers, others I am told— 
for a good many years have passed since 
I rode to hounds and could see for myself 
—are much about what they were seven 
years ago. } 


* * * * 


The R.M.S.P. ‘‘ Orduna,” employed in 
the New York Service of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, was visited at 
New York by Pete Herman (now Cham- 
pion Bantam-Weight boxer of the 
World) together with his trainer and 
manager and a party of cinematograph 
operators. Over an hour was spent on 
board taking moving pictures of Herman 
training for the fight in which he de- 
feated Joe Lynch on the following day. 
His victory Herman attributes mainly to 
the excellent exercise and training which 
he obtained in the gymnasium of the 
R.M.S.P. ‘‘ Orduna,” during his voyage 
from Southampton to New York. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


A RENEWAL OF Hope. 


This morning, as I sit down to write, 
the angling situation has changed. We 
‘‘ heard all last night, and all the hours 
of it, the wind’s wet wings and fingers 
drip with rain,” and to-day it is a new- 
washed world which greets us. There 
has not been enough rain yet to stir 
the rivers appreciably, but there is more 
promised by the western sky and one 
dares to hope that the drought is over at 
last. It has been a remarkable summer, 


and the fisherman has has genuine cause 
for complaint, though, to judge by the 
reports, he has not done so badly as might 
have been expected, and here and there 
he has been catching plenty of fish. 


ON THE THAMES. 


On the Upper Thames, which has been 
the scene of my occasional efforts during 
the last month, it has been noticeable that 
certain species of fish have hardly fed (in 
the angling sense of the word) at all. 
The roach especially have been ‘‘ dead 
off,” which is curious, for roach are 
usually about the most responsive of all 
the coarse fish in any condition of 
weather and water. Nor has much been 
heard of barbel, but that is less remark- 
able. Though barbel are said to be 
plentiful in those upper reaches, com- 
paratively little is now done with them. 
The system of intensive baiting of swims 
which is maintained on the middle and 
lower river does not prevail up here, 
doubtless because we are above the 
sphere of influence of the professional 
fisherman. To keep a swim or pitch 
properly baited, there in need of someone 
who practically lives on the water and 
who can make the offerings at the right 
times and with the required frequency. 
An amateur who lives at some distance 
from the water is considerably handi- 
capped in his efforts to bring difficult fish 
like barbel on to feed. One baiting of 
worms will not do it as a rule because 


the fish have to be taught that worms are 
proper food for them, and that is a gra- 
dual process. I do not know what is the 
barbel’s staple food, and I am not sure 
whether anyone else knows, but it can- 
not be worms because Nature does not 
provide them in sufficient quantity for 
that in running waters. Only in time 
of flood does a great store of worms 
reach fish, and in rivers like the Thames 
floods seldom occur in summer, when 
barbel are chiefly supposed to feed. 


NEw METHODS WANTED FOR BARBEL. 


I have little doubt that barbel-fishers as a 
whole are much too conservative. Here 
we have a species of fish which reaches 
a great size—ten-pound barbel seem to 
be quite common in the Thames, though 
they are seldom caught—which swims in 
big shoals, and which must obviously 
take hearty meals with punctual appetite. 
If, indeed, you watch the behaviour of a 
shoal in some place which lends itself to 
observation, you will come to the conclu- 
sion that barbel are feeding on something 
all the time. What is their chief food? 
I have been looking up some of the chief 
authorities on Thames fishing and I can- 
not find much that appears to help. One 
and all they seem to have been satisfied 
with the traditional methods of baiting 
up with worms or, as an alternative, with 
greaves, and of legering or float-fishing 
with corresponding attractions on the 
hock. Not having had the opportunity 
of many post-mortem examinations of 
barbel I am only able to suggest possi- 
bilities not to vouch for facts. But I 
suspect that these fish live largely on 
fresh-water shrimps, water snails, and 
(where they can get them) on crayfish, 
and as soon as I can find an opportunity 
of testing this theory conveniently I mean 
to do so. I have recently made a begin- 
ning by collecting a large number of gar- 
den snails and trying them both as 
ground bait and hook bait, but I must 
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confess that the trial was not a success. 
Nothing took any notice of the snail on 
the hook. But the experiment was not 
conclusive. |The barbel may not have 
been in the swim I fished at all—I had 
to assume their presence, as it was all 
deep water. And it would be the same 
with any other bait I might try. That is 
why I lay stress on the word ‘‘ conve- 
niently.” One wants to be sure that the 
fish are in a given swim, and if possible 
to be able to see something of their pro- 
ceedings. Deep water makes that out of 
the question as a rule. The Kennet 
would be a better river for the test than 
the Thames as it is not so deep and re- 
veals more of what is going on under 
the surface. In the lower reaches there 
are a good many barbel here and there, 
and some very big ones have been caught 
in the past, fish of over r2lb. being on 
record from the Newbury district. 


SPINNING FOR PERCH. 


The fish which have on the whole been 
most complaisant in our district of late 
are perch. I have seen several nice 
dishes, made chiefly with worm, and have 
myself scored once or twice with a small 
spinning bait, a wagtail. These fish 
seem to be increasing in numbers again, 
which is very satisfactory. Last year it 
looked as though they were very scarce, 
and few were reported in anglers’ catches 
as arule. I don’t know whether the hot 
weather has been favourable to perch 
fishing, but many more have been caught 
this year than by the corresponding 
period in 1920. Possibly the low water 
has made the fish ‘‘ pack ” more into spe- 
cial places. The rough water below the 
weirs is specially good just now. Spin- 
ning for perch is a very pretty art, and in 
conditions like this summer’s it calls for 
fine tackle and small baits which revolve 
very quickly. In most years I have 
found a tiny spoon as good as anything, 
but this year a two-inch wagtail has done 
better. Even that does not spin quite 
quickly enough for stagnant water. For 
perch fishing one wants something which 
will sink into the depths spinning merrily 
behind, and on the pull off, the lead on the 
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trace, and which will, of course, spin even 
more briskly when it is drawn up again. 
The wagtail can be improved by a turn of 
fine wire round it, which will keep the 
hooks from straggling. If the three 
triangles spread out too much they de- 
tract somewhat from the brilliance of the 
spin. On the whole the best bait for 
quick spinning in stagnant water that | 
have ever tried has been a Devon made 
of clear quill, but it is some years since 
I saw any in the shops, and I am not 
sure whether they are still made. They 
were rather delicate baits, but they re- 
sponded: splendidly to the pull on their 
fans and were perfect for dead water. 
I have been trying to make one or two 
at home which may serve as substitutes 
for the real thing. | They should spin 
all right, though they are not much to 
look at! Another bait which spins ad- 
mirably is a Devon made of wood, but so 
far I have only been able to get this in 
rather a large size. If made about 1 in. 
long it should be a great help to the 
perch-fisher. 


THE GRAYLING SEASON. 


September seems to me the first of the 
grayling months, by which I mean that 
it is in September that one gets the first 
of the finer joys of grayling fishing. One 
can catch the fish earlier of course, but 
the sport is not the same thing in high 
summer as it becomes later when the 
first cool touches of the fingers of autumn 
are apparent in the world. Grayling 
both rise and play better when there is a 
suspicion of frost, or at any rate a con- 
siderable drop in temperature, at night. 
It is then that one may find them taking 
the fly or flies almost as fast as one can 
present it or them to their notice. For 
September fishing I think I would sooner 
be on some wet-fly river like the Teme 
than on one of the chalk streams. The 
grayling do not, it is true, run so big 
there, but they take very freely if they 
take at all, and the sport is most attrac- 
tive, while the fish themselves have a 
special beauty of their own. Grayling in 
the Test or Itchin seem to lose a good 
deal of their brightness as they grow 
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bigger—a fish of 14 lb. is often more of 
a slaty than a silvery hue. But in streams 
of greater fall and turbulence grayling 
retain their gleam longer, or perhaps it 
is that, seldom reaching great weights, 
they do not so often lose it. One autumn 
I fished those pretty Northumbrian 
streams, the Till and Glen, for grayling, 
and I well remember the beauty of the 
fish. Their silver was diversified with 
something of the pale gold of the smelt, 
and they were as good to eat as to look 
at. 

GRAYLING AND THE WET FLy. 

On occasion grayling will take a dry 
fly very heartily, but as a general rule I 
consider them more responsive to wet 
flies even in chalk streams. On other 
streams fishing for them is a less strenu- 
ous affair than wet-fly fishing for trout. 
One need not cover nearly so much water 
in a day’s fishing, and as they lie in shoals 
one may get most of one’s sport from 
quite a short length. I know nothing 
more fascinating than fishing a good 
grayling ‘‘ ripple”’ with three flies up 
stream. There is an art in it because 
the fish do not make so much commotion 
in rising as trout do, and it is often hard 
to detect a rise if one depends on visible 
disturbance of the water. For my part, 
I endeavour to make the gut cast inform 
me when a fish has taken one of the flies. 
If it be checked at all on its downward 
passage towards me I assume that a 
grayling is responsible for the stoppage, 
and tighten at once. The chances are 
that the assumption proves to be correct, 
and a fish is hooked. It is a decided ad- 
vantage that the flies should fish as deep 
as possible, and so it is wise to practise 
this mode of fishing, which makes one 
independent of superficial indications. 
ON THE CHALK STREAM. 

No fish can make more ‘‘ pother ” 
about rising when it likes, but, on the 
other hand, no fish can take a fly more 
daintily and with less ostentation. One 
notices this specially on the chalk stream, 
where big grayling sometimes rise as if 
they were minnows, making the merest 
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dimples on the surface. And if you get 
into a favourable position from which you 
can watch their whole procedure you will 
see that some of them never break the 
surface at all, though they appear to 
come quite close to it. Such fish are 
taking nymphs or other underwater food, 
and they are the grayling which need the 
offer of a wet fly. This is a most attrac- 
tive art on the chalk stream, and is often 
more difficult than on the other waters: 
because it may not suffice to watch the 
gut. Unless the current is fairly strong 
the check may not be discernible till it 
is too late. The ideal thing is to be able 
to.see the fish themselves and to deduce 
what is happening from their behaviour. 
If a grayling comes up and turns down 
again somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of where one’s fly ought to be, it may be 
assumed that it has taken it and it is 
worth while tightening. To some extent 
one can adopt the same plan with trout, 
but it is easier to do it with grayling be- 
cause they lie down in the water when 
feeding and are not so easily scared. 
Often one can get quite close to them and 
catch several from the same hole or run 
without causing an alarm. 


Down STREAM. 


For emergencies it is worth while re- 
membering that chalk-stream grayling 
sometimes take a wet fly very well when 
it is presented to them down and across 


stream. I well remember some autumn 
days on the Itchen when there was heavy 
rain with an awkward wind which made 
dry-fly work hopeless. I put on two 
grayling flies and fished them wet down 
stream, working them across, sea trout 
fashion, and had really good sport. The 
grayling came up with a fine head-and- 
tail rise, much as if they had been sea 
trout, and fought splendidly afterwards. 
I believe they would do this on many a 
day when dry fly is hopeless, and it is a 
pity that fishery owners do not more 
often try the plan. As things are ‘we 
hear too much about grayling crowding 
the trout out, and not enough about the 
sport they should be giving themselves. 
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If they were more often fished for there 
would be fewer complaints or need for 
complaints, and anglers would greatly in- 
crease their sums total of enjoyment. 
Instead of lasting from April or May till 
September, as is so often the rule, the 
chalk-stream season could go on past 
Christmas into the New Year. And 
there would be much less need for the 
troublesome work of netting, because 
steady fishing should be enough to keep 
the grayling within bounds. 


AUTUMN SALMON. 


September also makes one begin to 
think of autumn salmon, though in most 
seasons timely floods seldom occur till the 
month is nearly or quite out. Autumn 
salmon fishing is not so highly prized as 
spring fishing, because the fish themselves 
are not so highly prized just before the 
spawning season, but it has its own spe- 
cial fascination in the beauty of the world 
in which it is practised. The best spring 
day could not quite compensate an angler 
for the loss of his autumn sport if he has 
once experienced the delight of fishing 
amid the glories of the changing foliage. 
Even the blank day which not uncom- 
monly comes to the salmon fisher has its 
compensations if it has been spent amid 
scenes of beauty, and it is fortunate that 
the ‘‘ salmon reaches ” of most of our 
rivers provide a rich feast for the eye in 
autumn. Than the wealth of colouring 
on their thickly wooded banks it would be 
hard to find anything more impressive, 
and the dark cliffs and amber-tinted 
waters combine to make a glorious whole. 
As for the fish, they do not take quite so 
freely as in spring, but there is always 
the chance of a notable day. The 
‘** back-end ” chronicles of such a river 
as the Tweed show what can be done in 
favourable circumstances, and ten or a 
dozen fish to a single rod are not an un- 
known thing. 


AnD Bait CASTING. 


Is the pastime of casting for casting’s 
sake less popular with us than it used to 


be? There has been no tournament in 
England since the war, and there was but 
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a small share taken by English casters 
in the recent tournament in Paris, orga- 
nised by the Casting Club de France. 
There was always, I fancy, even in the 
days when the British Amateur Casting 
Club was going strong, a considerable 
body of opinion which held aloof from the 
amusement on the ground that it was 
‘* not fishing,” and which could not see 
any good in it from that point of view. 
Personally, I am very sorry that casting 
is not as popular here as it seems to be in 
the United States, for it is very good fun 
in itself, and it has undoubtedly done 
much to stimulate improvements in rods 
and reels. Also it is an amusement 
which can be carried on very well in the 
slack season and in big centres of popu- 
lation, which is a decided consideration 
in its favour—the mere handling of a rod 
is a pleasure when one has not had, and 
is not likely to have, any fishing for some 
time. If fly and bait casting is ever to 
be very popular in this country I expect 
it will be necessary to emphasise the 
‘* difficulty ” side of it rather more than 
has been the case hitherto. The distance 
events do not appeal to everyone because 
long-distance casting is a matter for 
rather special practice and training. But 
the obstacle and accuracy events are 
another matter. Every day’s fishing pro- 
duces obstacles and demands accuracy, 
and we are all more or less practising 
every time we go out. I think it would 
be an excellent thing if obstacle events 
could be arranged for bait as well as fly 
casting. Obstacles are very real things 
in spinning, both the obstacle behind 
which interferes with one’s swing and the 
clump of rushes or old log in front which 
threatens disaster to the bait. I have a 
great admiration for a fine exhibition of 
clean long casting, but I think the other 
side of the business is within the reach 
of the greater number, and so it ought 
to be developed. Not that people ought 
not to learn to cast as far as they can— 
they should certainly so learn. But that 
is not so much for the sake of casting a 
long way as because ability to do so 
means better general control of rod and 
line. 
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“Up North’—The Sportswoman’s 
Shooting Kit 


By LENA ROWE. 


ASHION has played us many 
strange tricks this year. 

But in one department of dress she 
remains consistent, almost immutable ; 
staunch to the classic idea of what 
should be worn and what avoided, and 
incorruptible when Fancy would like 
to effect some startling changes—and 
this in the realm of sports attire. 

No woman journeying ‘‘ Up North” 
for real business with the guns on the 
heather moors would dream of the dar- 
ing originality in-colour and form that 
has been exercising her imagination 
during the London season, except, 
that is, where her evening attire is con- 
cerned. The colour hunger which has 
been attacking us all must give way to 
the considerations of sport and the 
possibility of ‘‘ frightening the birds”’ 
and bringing down the wrath of the 
guns by a too conspicuous toilette. 


THE Ricut MATERIALS. 


Tweeds and homespuns of all kinds, 
and especially the Harris and Suther- 
land tweeds which will stand any 
amount of hard wear and come suc- 
cessfully through as much drenching 
and soaking with storm or shower as 
would have put an ordinary material 
hors de guerre entirely, still hold their 
own above any of the new woollen 
fabrics with fanciful names and a ten- 
dency to look like something entirely 
different. These, with Shetlands for 
slightly smarter wear, are the beloved 
of the sportswoman still. 

As regards colours, browns and dull 
soft foliage greens, as well as mixtures 
in which the purple of the heather 


melts into the russet and greys, and 
other tints of the landscape, have it all 
their own way, while the short-skirted 
suits with their belted coats with big 
pockets seem more suited to the 
modern figure than they have ever 
been before. The coat reaches a few 
inches below the hips so as to obviate 
as much weight as possible, and this 
year one occasionally sees the skirt 
which ends in a coarse woollen “ rug 
fringe.’ But this can hardly ‘be in- 
tended for the woman who means busi- 
ness and should never be chosen by 
her, as those who scramble among 
heather and falling leaves and dry 
fern find that anything which collects 


‘dust or thorny twigs or other addenda 
is anathema, and no genuine sports- 
woman would dream of having her 
suit made in any other but the simplest 


THE LEATHER HAT IS THE TRUE SPORTS- 
WOMAN’S FAVOURITE IN THE HIGHLANDS. A 
QUILL FORMS THE ONLY TRIMMING. 
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A NEW PHELPS TRAVELLING COAT FOR THE 
SCOTTISH SEASON. IT IS MADE OF 
WOOLLEN CLOTH FRAYED OUT TO FORM A 
FRINGE, 


and most workmanlike form. For the 
travelling wrap, however, it is quite 
another matter, and in one of the sub- 
dued checks of to-day the ‘“ rug 
fringe ’’? looks wonderfully well and 
helps to give smartness and variety to 
the wrap. 

A “Burberry” is always a safe and 
welcome possession. 


A PracticaL Mopet. 


But if shooting attire runs on the 
same general lines every season, there 
are always little differences made in 


the method of treatment which may 
be discovered. This year there is a 
very interesting and workmanlike 
model at the Maison Ross, which is 
intended for the sportswoman who 
takes her Scottish sojourn seriously. 
It is carried out in homespun in a soft 
nut-brown, the coat, which is of the 
usual length, viz., six or seven inches 
below the hips being made with three 
patch pockets, one on either side of the 
front near the hem and one breast 
pocket on the left. These are fastened 
with concave horn buttons, the coat, 
which has a narrow belt, being but- 
toned in front with turned-back collar 
and revers. At the back, however, it 
changes its form altogether, being 
fashioned with a voke and deep in- 
verted pleat in the centre coming from 
under it and suggesting an infinitely 
more becoming development of the 
once popular Norfolk jacket. In the 
centre of the inverted pleats is a pin 
tuck. The short skirt has a wide flat 
box pleat at the back and inverted 
pleats centred with a pin tuck on either 
side while there are two patch pockets 
fastened with concave horn buttons. 

As the sportswoman considers that 
her suit should follow the advice of 
Polonius and should not be “ ex- 
pressed in fancy,”’ the lining is a sober 
brown satin, innocent of the glowing 
Oriental tints which are used in almost 
every other type of suit to-day. 

But though a rich brown is always 
a safe and becoming choice where 
Scotch suits are concerned, heather- 
mixture has no actual rival in this con- 
nection. Another and equally charm- 
ing model from the same showrooms 
in a kind of herring-bone tweed has as 
its basis a very dark wood-brown— 
much deeper in tone than the above— 
with a soft and almost indistinguish- 
able ‘‘ mixture ’’ which consists of 
heather purple, russet and green. This 
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coat is also of the usual length with a 
plain unbelted buttoned front with 
pockets each side and turned back 
revers, while at the back the yoke ap- 
pears again, the inverted pleats stop- 
ping short at the waist where they 
disappear under a strap of the material. 
The skirt has a very wide belt shaped 
at the fastenings which merges into a 
plain front, having almost a_ panel 
effect accentuated by long pockets at 
the sides. There is a fold at the back 
to hide the seam with three little pleats 
on either side, so that there is actually 
no apparent seam on the skirt at all. 


TRAVELLING WRAP. 


For walking or travelling or indeed 
for any of the occasions on which a 
wrap coat is worn in Scotland a new 
model calls for special mention. Noth- 
ing fits better into the landscape than 
checks or plaids, not only because we 
have always associated Scotland with 
the “‘ plaidie,’’ but because they give 
a finish to the picture by means of 
some curious affinity with it. The 
‘“ Glen Urquhart Saxon ”’ which is to 
be very fashionable in the North this 
autumn is a thick soft cloth used at the 
Maison Ross and very tight in weave, 
so that the weather has practically no 
effect upon it, being in black and 
white check with an overcheck in soft 
red. It is long and cut in semi-circu- 
lar form so that it is wide and ample at 
the base, having the effect of being 
gathered in when belted, while there 
is a large double collar close up to the 

- throat which, when opened and thrown 
back, looks almost like the collar of a 
Guards officer’s coat. 


A PHELPS COAT AND SKIRT IN WOVEN SPECKLED CLOTH. 1h 
PATCH POCKETS AND A BINDING OF BRAID ARE NOTABLE Pam 
FEATURES. 
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A SPECKLED SuItT. 

An Elspeth Phelps model which is 
very neat for Scotland, is designed of 
firmly-woven speckled wool. It is 
perfectly smooth and compact like 
cloth and the brown speckled surface 
looks wonderfully well on moor and 
hillside. Of course, it is strictly plain 
and workmanlike, but to give it further 
solidity a compromise has been made 
in the form of a binding of coarse 
brown mohair braid which is likewise 
repeated on the patch pockets and de- 
fines the yoke and cuffs. Very neat 
and workmanlike this little suit looks, 
and among the travelling coats from 
the same source a good model is in 
cloth, the colour of autumn-tinted 
bracken, with a great roll collar of 
brown and green plaid which is 
gathered a little and forms facings all 
down the front. 


As reindeer—for some reason best 


known to fashion—is the only permis- 


sible fur for the Scottish outfit; there 
are sober travelling coats, too, of heavy 
plaid cloth finished with this smooth 
pelt which somehow hardly suggests 
fur at all. 

There is always a certain charm 
about the coat and skirt of corduroy 
velvet on the moors. Women who 
have grown tired of the oft-repeated 
suits of tweed and home-spun, fall back 
gratefully upon brown corduroy. It 
can look every whit as businesslike as 
tweed and is made in the same way, 
while for those who follow the guns 
there is smartness and beauty as well 
in the short pleated skirt of soft brown 
and green checked tweed surmounted 
by a loose sac coat of dark moth’s wing 
brown velvet, absolutely unadorned 
except for a binding of braid, and a hat 
of brown velvet made very much like 
the felt hat with a soft crown and a 
rather wide stitched brim, bound in 
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braid. A narrow band of braid tied in 
a neat bow on one side is the correct 
trimming. 

Sports HEADGEAR. 


The question of headgear for the 
moor is, in fact, always an interesting 
one, probably for the reason that an 
Englishwoman never looks so well as 
in the neat plain type of hat or cap 
which one associates with shooting 
suits. This year the stitched hat of 
the same tweed or cloth of which the 
suit is made has come back to favour, 
with a band of braid or leather plait 
as the case may be. A new idea alto- 
gether, too, is the hat of American 
cloth covered with tiny curls of grey 
wool, but how this combination is 
achieved is a mystery which only the 
manufacturers could solve. It is suffi- 
cient for the mere woman that the 
effect is becoming and charming in 
the extreme, and that her perennial 
longing for something novel is thereby 
satisfied in a slight measure. No one 
has, however, invented anything for 
the sportswoman which can _ really 
excel the leather hat pure and simple. 
Some vears the demand is all for suéde 
dressed to the softness of velvet or 
satin, others it is for the genuine 
leather in golden brown, dead leaf 
shades, green, gray and other subdued 
colours. This year the latter—chiefly 
in browns—leads the van. A neat and 
attractive model has a tiny chessboard 
pattern in black, cut into the front, but 
is otherwise innocent of trimming or 
even of stitching. 


ON THE LINKS. 


It is on the links, however, that the 
sportswoman can once more indulge 
her taste for colour and yet more 
colour. In her woollen jumper and 
pleated skirt, or in one of the new 
woollen coats and skirts which are 
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made for all the world like the tweed 
suits, she may be as gay and bright as 
some vivid plumaged bird or butterfly. 
Yellow and white is still her favourite 
choice. Most women have discovered 
that they can wear yellow successfully 
and that the old idea that it is only be- 
coming to the brunetie is as little to be 
trusted as many of the ideas of which 
we have discovered the fallacy since 
the dressmaker has made of the choice 
of colour in dress a genuine study. 
The pale canary-coloured jumper of 
knitted silk allied to a pleated skirt in 
vellow and white check is a great 
favourite, and some girls are wearing 
smart little coats of yellow duvetyn 
embroidered in black combed wool, or 
in some other colour. Pure white 
jumpers with pale jade green and 
black graduated stripes at the bottom 
and black and white striped skirts are 
also popular on the links and usually 
have scarves to match. 
The coat with scarf attached, which 
represented such a favourite form of 
attire last year, seems to have disap- 
peared from the scheme altogether as 
far as the new and smart designs are 
concerned. Numbers of the wraps 
this year are of the circular cape des- 
cription, gathered rather full under a 
yoke, and though few women would 
care to wear a knitted cloak when fol- 
lowing the guns or to throw on after 
shooting on account of the fact that it 
catches in everything and runs a 
serious risk of being unravelled and 
pulled out of gear, it makes the most 
luxurious and comfortable wrap for 
travelling that has ever been invented, 
and for that reason alone is likely to 
die hard. 


A SHOOTING COAT OF HARRIS TWEED FROM THE 
MAISON BROS. THE COAT HAS INVERTED 
PLEATS ON EITHER SIDE AND BACK. 
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By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


AN OVERLAND TEST. 


ONTINUING my story of the Over- 

land car, the technical points of 
which were dealt with in the May num- 
ber, I may now record the results of a 
fairly comprehensive road test. In try- 
ing out an American car one always 
anticipates certain well-recognised char- 
acteristics. In some cases, after a short 
period on the road, it is obvious that one 
has to make certain allowances, and 
often these are of a rather displeasing 
kind. The Overland car has, however, 
as I have already implied, become 
thoroughly naturalised. The fact that 
all models turned out from the Manches- 
ter assembling works have right-hand 
steering is not by any means the only 
point which stamps them as particularly 
suitable for use in this country.  Al- 
though the Overland is constructed. on 
essentially American lines, the require- 
ments of British motorists have been so 
studied in various details that the pecu- 
liarly foreign character which seems to 
cling to many cars produced in America 
is not evident in this case. 

The Overland placed at. my disposal 
by Messrs. Willys Overland Crossley, 
Ltd., 151-153, Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1, was the ordinary open 
touring model. The car, although com- 
paratively short in the wheel base and 
weighing but 16 cwt. complete, affords 
ample accommodation for five persons. 
Much of my mileage on it was made up 
of traffic driving, and I should certainly 
say that the ease with which it is mani- 
pulated in traffic is one of its predominent 
recommendations. The Overland is a 
very good top gear car, and this, to the 
ordinary owner driver, is certainly an 
admirable feature. One can start the 
fully loaded car from a_ standstill on 
second gear quite easily, and the range 


of speed obtainable on top gear without 
signs of labouring is quite remarkable. 
Manipulation of the accelerator is all that 
is necessary to increase the speed from 
three miles to some forty-five miles per 
hour. The Overland has, both in traffic 
and on heavy country roads, excellent 
acceleration, and it is possible to jump it 
up from a walking pace to top speed on 
top gear in a very short distance. On 
the open road the driving of the Over- 
land is simplicity itself. Most main road 
hills can be taken on top gear, and on 
second speed it is possible to climb very 
severe ascents, the first speed being very 
seldom required. The springing of the 
Overland, it may be remembered, is 
unique. The springs are attached to the 
céntre of the front and rear chassis mem- 
bers, approximately 15in. behind the rear 
axle and 15in. ahead of the front axle. 
This system of springing, as the de- 
signers claim, provides the body with a 
smooth floating motion, and even over 
very bad roads is delightfully effective. 
There is plenty of braking power on the 
car, and, although the foot brake has a 
rather long travel and comes into action 
with that imperceptibility characteristic 
of American cars, it is at all times thor- 
oughly effective if kept in proper adjust- 
ment. The hand brake, I thought, might 
be a little more positive, but this is gene- 
rally regarded merely as an ‘‘ emer- 
gency ” on this type of car. The adjust- 
ment of the brakes, it should be added, 
is extremely simple, the turning of an 
easily accessible thumb screw being all 
that is necessary. Although it is not 
designed as an exceptionally high speed 
car, the Overland will maintain a very 
good average on a long run without over 
driving. At 35 miles per hour it is quite 
comfortable to ride in, and, although it 
cannot be said that the engine is abso- 
lutely without ‘‘ periods” at which 
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vibration is felt, it is, on the whole, a 
smooth pulling and very flexible power 
unit. 

The general equipment of the car is 
quite satisfactory, and provides remark- 
able value for the reduced price at which 
it is now sold. The Auto-Lite electrical 
equipment is quite up to its work, and 
provides a real trouble-saving system. 
The starter spins the engine over at a 
good speed, and although the latter does 
not always fire too readily on cold morn- 
ings, it is quite a good starter when once 
the driver becomes familiar with the best 
points at which to set the throttle, choke, 
and ignition controls. Lubrication is 
absolutely automatic, and with the effec- 
tive thermo-syphon cooling system, main- 
tains the best running conditions for the 
engine. The planetary type steering, 
with the 16 in. steering wheel makes the 
control of the car at all times easy and 
pleasing. The central gear control pro- 
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vides no reverse stop, but it quite easy 
and positive in operation. During my 
trial of the car I did a good deal of driv- 
ing in-very rough weather. Under such 
conditions one appreciates the exception- 
ally complete protection afforded by the 
hood and side curtains. These, in fact, 
convert the touring Overland into a 
closed car. When not in use they stow 
away neatly in a-locker beneath the rear 
seat, and the hood, in its cover, clips 
down securely in special clamps. The 
Overland is, for its power and carrying 
capacity quite an economical car to run, 
30 miles to the gallon of petrol being 
commonly attained on touring runs. The 
touring model, completely equipped with 
electric starting and lighting, a spare rim 
and tyre, speedometer, hood, side curtains 
and tools has now been reduced to £395. 
Other models, including attractive sedans 
and other closed cars, vary in price up to 


£650. 


THE OVERLAND, 


WITH AN ATTRACTIVE SALOON 


BODY. 
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MOTOR-CYCLING MATTERS. 


1922 T.T. BELGium. 


I am able to announce this month a 
most important decision that has just 
been made by the Competitions Commit- 
tee of the Auto-Cycle Union. This is to 
accept an invitation extended to the 
A.C.U. by the Federation Motocycliste 
Belgique to hold the 1922 International 
Tourist Trophy Races in Belgium. A 
magnificent course comprising a circuit 
of about 50 km. has already been 
selected, and was fu'ly inspected recently 
by Mr. T. W. Loughborough, Secretary 
of the Auto-Cycle Union. Although all 
the details of the course are not yet set- 
tled, Mr. Loughborough tells me that it 
is an excellent one, and overcomes the ob- 
jections which this year became rather 
acute on the Isle of Man _ circuit. 
At the same time, it presents the ad- 
mittedly good features which have been 
found on the Manxland roads. The new 
Belgian course is in the neighbourhood 
of Spa. It contains long, straight 
stretches which will give full scope to 


the 500 c.c. machines, and also presents 
the characteristics of the Isle of Man 
course as regards scope for hill climbing, 
general variety of road conditions, and 


opportunities for rapid acceleration. The 
conditions of the Races will be exactly 
the same as this year, that is a Senior 
Race for machines not exceeding 500 c.c. 
and a Junior Race for machines of 350 
c.c. with a special class for the 250 c.c. 
machines. The latter class, inaugurated 
for the special encouragement of light- 
weight machines, will be given more pro- 
minence than has hitherto been the case. 

The new course will be more accessible 
from England than the Isle of Man, and 
is also within easy reach of visitors from 
France, Holland, Switzerland and other 
countries. The Races will probably 
attract an enormous number of visitors, 
and should be of the greatest value as a 
stimulus to Continental trade on the part 
of the British manufacturers besides 
being particularly fine sporting events. 
The organisation will remain entirely in 


the hands of the Auto-Cycle Union of 
Great Britain. Special facilities have 
already been secured, including favour- 
able assurances as regards railway ser- 
vices by the G.E.R., concessions in: re- 
spect of Customs and a_ special fixed 
tariff to be charged by the hotel-keepers 
in Spa and neighbourhood. The munici- 
pal authorities of Spa and the Belgium 
Government are enthusiastically co- 
operating, and the success of the meeting 
appears already assured. 


Many conclusions have been drawn 
from the victory of the 2? h.p. A.J.S. 
in this year’s Senior T.T., and, with other 
important matters arising out of the 1920 
Races, this is made more interesting by 
the decision to hold the T.T. in Belgium 
next year. Everyone ‘‘ in the know ” 
thought that the Senior machines would 
this year have their work cut out to beat 
the speediest of the 350 c.c. mounts. 
Those who knew the Manx T.T. course 
well were specially convinced of this. 
without being wildly reckless, it was said, 
no rider would be able to get the larger 
and heavier machines round that course 
at a higher average speed than the 
handier 350 c.c. machines could put up. 
This contention events seemed to bear 
out. The time of last year’s Senior win- 
ner was handsomely beaten in the Junior 
race this year, and in the Senior event 
the ‘“‘ Junior” A.J.S. beat the pick of 
the 500 c.c. machines of England and 
America! Was this simply and solely 
because the A.J.S. was more efficient in 
braking and more controllable on the 
corners? If it is established that a light 
machine competing in the Senior Race 
has such advantages, it leadseto the de- 
duction that the change of course now 
decided upon may be very informative. 
There seems no doubt, even at this early 
date, that the first T.T. to be held on 
the Continent will provide contests of 
supreme interest. I propose to return 
to this subject at a later date when I am 
able to discuss important details now 
being considered by the A.C.U. 


FOR 
Appearance and Confidence 


‘* Clothes make a man ”’ is an idiom with a great deal of truth in 
it. The well-dressed man always has that comfortable, confident 
feeling which is the very salt of life, and which he can never 
realise in a suit of inferior quality. 


We have always made a close study of the details which tend to 
give a suit that well-tailored appearance that is so much desired 
but seldom obtained. ; 


Cut and made by experts our productions stand for all that is best 
in style, quality and durability. Vhe man who demands the best 
and is at present dissatisfied should lose no time in getting acquainted 
with us at 51, Conduit Street, W. i. 


— 


CIVIL. AND MILITARY TAILORS 


51.CONDUIT STREET. BOND STREET. W 
67-69, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. WC. 
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Motoring Celebrities, No. 1.: 
SIR JULIAN ORDE, Kr. 


This series of brief biographies of 
Motoring Celebrities is naturally inaugu- 
rated by a sketch of Sir Julian Orde. As 
Secretary of the Royal Automobile Club, 
Sir Julian may be regarded as the ‘‘ offi- 
cial” head of motoring in England. Be- 
yond a_ genial personality which has 
gained him a host of friends, the services 
he has rendered to motoring from its 
early days makes it quite appropriate that 
he should take this precedence. As some 
of my readers will recall, the R.A.C. was 
inaugurated as the Automobile Club of 
Great Britain in 1897. It was in 1903 
that Mr. Orde, as he then was, succeeded 
in the secretarial office Mr. Claude John- 
son, who is now managing director of 
Rolls-Royce, Ltd. 

Sir Julian comes from an old family, 
the Ordes of Nunnykirk, and is the son 
of the late James H. Orde of Hopton, 
Great Yarmouth. His grandfather was 


the General James Orde, who married 


Lady Elizabeth Somerset, daughter of 
the sixth Duke of Beaufort. Sir Julian’s 
mother was a daughter of Mr. Daniel and 
Lady Harriet Gurney, the latter being a 
daughter of a former Lord Errol. After 
receiving his education at Haileybury and 
on the Continent he entered Messrs. 
Gurney’s Bank at Great Yarmouth, 
where his father was a partner in the 
firm. Three years of this work were 
were sufficient to make the call of the 
open spaces of the West irresistable to 
him, and the next twelve years were 
passed in ranching in the United States. 
Returning to this country after such a 
strenuous period, Mr. Orde again found 
a more sedentary life acceptable, and he 
became in succession secretary to several 
political and other organisations. 

What must certainly be regarded as 
his life’s work commenced when he took 
up the office of Secretary of the R.A.C. 
The remarkable development of the pre- 
mier motoring organisation is certainly 
largely attributable to his energy and 
foresight. His first big task was the 
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SIR JULIAN ORDE, KT. 


organisation of the Gordon-Bennett Race 
run in Ireland in 1903. Since that time 
he has co-operated in the organisation of 
all the many races and trials promoted 
by the Club for the improvement of the 
motor vehicle. These have included the 
1,000 Miles Crystal Palace Trial, the 
series of International Tourist Trophy 
Races in the Isle of Man, the Hereford 
Small Car Trial, the Town Carriage Com- 
petition, the Dust Trials, the Commercial 
Motor Vehicle Trial, the Sideslip and 
Skid Prevention Competition, the Inter- 
national Touring Car Trial, Tests of 
Headlights, Standard Car Races, Brake 
Horse Power Tests, the Harrogate Light 
Car Trial and many others. Of the 
international races organised by the 
Club, the most important was probably 
the ‘‘ Four Inch Race” in 1908. This 
event, skilfully devised under leadership 
of the R.A.C. Secretary, did much to 
develop the motor car, and to encourage 
the evolution of the long-stroke engine. 
Another notable achievement the 
establishment of the R.A.C. horse-power 
rating for motor vehicles, in 1906, this 
system being adopted by the Treasury 


‘ 
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for taxation purposes. The _ social 
side of the R.A.C. and the help- 
fulness and value of its touring organisa- 
tion are appreciated by many of my 
readers, and it is in these directions that 
the Club is to-day most active. Sir 
Julian Orde has certainly proved himself 
entirely successful in running the great 
Club-house in Pall Mall, unquestionably 
one of the finest social clubs in the world. 
Membership of the Club has, of course, 
vastly increased under Sir  Julian’s 
regime. When he took over control 
there were some 1,180 members, while 
to-day the R.A.C. claims about 20,000 
members and a still higher number of 
associate-members. Thus it will be seen 
that for many years past the efforts of 
Sir Julian and the success of the Club 
have been _ inseparable. Under his 
leadership the R.A.C. has weathered 
many storms, the most severe of which 
was naturally during the war period from 
1914 to 1918. During this time however, 
the R.A.C. did much work of national 
importance, and the tremendous value of 


COUNT ZBOROWSKI AT SPEED ON ‘‘ CHITTY-BANG-BANG 
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the Overseas Officers’ Club run under its 
auspices at the Pall Mall Club-house will 
always be remembered by hundreds of 
Colonial Officers who have now returned 
to their own countries. It was in respect 
of these national services that His 
Majesty bestowed upon the R.A.C. Secre- 
tary the honour of Knighthood in 1919. 

For a long time past Sir Julian has also 
given valuable services upon various 
Government Committees, and he is also 
a member of the Imperial Transport 
Council and of the Council of the Insti- 
tute of Transport. His work at the Club 
does not allow him much time for recrea- 
tion, and it is to be regretted that in 
these days he is not so often seen on the 
road as many old motorists would like. 
An occasional game of golf at the 
R.A.C.’s country headquarters at Wood- 
cote Park, Epsom, is among his favourite 
diversions. A year or so ago Sir Julian’s 
health gave his friends much anxiety, 
but one is glad to record that to-day he 
is very considerably better, and certainly 
still a very busy man at Pall Mall. 


ON BROOKLANDS TRACK. 


: a od 


SPORTS DIARY FOR SEPTEMBER 


Sept. 1.—Racinc: Derby, Plymouth. 
Welsh Open Amateur championship, final day, 
Royal Porthcawl. Abergavenny Horse Show. 
Partridge shooting begins. 

Sept. 2.—Racinc: Manchester, Folkestone, Mil- 
town Malbay. YacntinG: Royal Clyde Y.C. 
and Royal Northern Y.C. closing cruises. 

Sept. 3.—Racinc: Manchester, Folkestone. 
YacuTiNnG : Royal Clyde Y.C. and Royal North- 
ern Y.C. closing cruises; Burnham Week (to 
Sept. 10.) 

Sept. 5.—Racine: Shirley. Gotr: Irish Open 
amateur championship, co. Down (first day) ; 
America v. England, Long Island; West of 
England amateur championship, Burnham (to 
Sept. 10). 

Sept. 6.—Racinc: Doncaster, Waterford. Bices- 
ter and Warden. Hill Hunt Horse Show. 

Sept. 7.—Racixc: Doncaster, Water- 
ford. Bath Horse Show. 

Sept. 8.—Racinc: Doncaster, Totnes, Royal 
and Central Bucks Horse Show, Aylesbury. 

Brackley Show. 


Totnes, 


Sept. 9.—Racinc : Doncaster. 


Sept. 10.—Racinc: Alexandra Park, Baldoyle. 
Yacutinc: Essex Y.C., Leigh-on-Sea; Solent 
Classes, Royal Motor Y.C., Hythe. Royal 
Canoe Club, Teddington Regatta. Buxton 
Show. 

Sept. 12.—Racinc : Warwick, Mullingar. Cro- 
guET: Gilbey Cup, Roehampton. GOLF: 
South of Ireland amateur championships, 
Lahinch. 

Sept. 13.—Racinc: Warwick, Sligo. GoLF: 
Girls open amateur championship, Stoke Poges ; 
Midland championships, Birmingham. North- 
West Bucks show, Buckingham. 


Sept. 14.—Racixc: Newton Abbot, Yarmouth, 


Dundalk, Ayr. Gorr: English ladies’ open 
championship entries close. Cardiff and South 
Wales Horse Show (and 15a), Romsey Horse 
Show. 

Sept. 15.—Racinc: Yarmouth, Dundalk, Ayr. 
Thame Show. 

Sept. 16.—Racine: Ayr, Navan, Windsor. 

Sept. 17.—-Racinc: Racing Windsor, Phoenix 
Park. Gortr: American Amateur Champion- 
ship, St. Louis. N.U. Footsat.t: Salford v. 
Australia. 

Sept. 19.—Racine: Leicester,— Lanark. Cro- 
gueT : Challenge Cup, Roehampton. 

Sept. 20.—Racine: Léicester, Lanark, Ross-on- 
Wye, Curragh. N.U. Foorsatt: Keighley v. 
Australians. 

Sept. 21.—-Racinc: Curragh, Bungay. Gotr: 
Welsh Open Championship, Southerndown (to 
22). 

Sept. 22.—Racinc: 
burgh. 

Sept. 23.—Racinc : 
erick Junction. 
Sept. 24.—Racinc: Newbury, Limerick Junc- 
tion, YACHTING: Essex Y.C. N.U. Foor- 

BALL: Hull Kingston Rovers v. Australians. 


Sept. 26.—Racinc : Wolverhampton. 


Curragh, Bungay, Edin- 


Newbury, Edinburgh, Lim- 


-Sept. 27.—Racinc : Wolverhampton, Pontefract. 


Athlone, Newmarket (ist October). 


Sept. 28.—Racinc: Pontefract, 
Perth Hunt. N.U. FOoortsatt : 
Australians. 

Sept. 29.—Racinc: Newmarket, 
Gowran Park, Southwell, Wye. 
Sept. 30.—Racinc : Newmarket, 

Bridge. 


Newmarket, 
Bradford v. 


Perth Hunt, 


Catterick 
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PRICE 
REDUCTION 


PUTS ALL OTHER VALUES 
IN THE SHADE. 


Model. Old Price. NEW PRICE. — Reduction. 
TOURING CAR £495 £395 £100 
ROADSTER . 495 395 100 
SEDAN 800 650 150 
LAN DAULETTE 750 650 100 
COUPE 750 525 225 
WAN 4 415 325 90 


All are completely equipped. including electric 

starter and lighting set, and may be had in Over- 

land Grey, Willys Blue (dark), Pekin Blue (light) 

or Black Enamel. With nickel-plated radiator 
and lamps. 


Owners average The Overland is a good investment, justly called 


at LHE ECONOMY CAR 


miles per gal- 
lon of: petrol _ because of its moderate first cost and its unexcelled 
records for low cost of operation. 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY, LTD., 


BRITISH FACTORY AND SALES DEPT.: HEATON 
CHAPEL, MANCHESTER. 


SHOWROOMS: 151-153 GT. PORTLAND ST., LONDON, WI. 


Vol. LVI—M 


The New B. S. A. 
JECTOR GU Nin 


Numerous and persistent demands from sportsmen throughout the 

world have caused us to produce a machine-made 12 bore gun 

fitted with automatic ejecting mechanism. Like the standard pat- 

tern the steels used in this new model are specially selected for the v@rious functions 
they have to perform. The bodv is beautifully colour hardened and the stock and 
fore-end are of expensive and selected walnut. The B S.A. Ejector Gun is a very 
beautiful production. Its mechanism is perfect. It is fully tested for smokeless pow- 
ders at the Birmingham Proof House. 


For those who require a good but inexpensive gun the 
B.S.A. Standard 12-bore Hammerless D.B. Shot Gun (non- 
ejector, as illustrated) is without equal. Delivery may 
now be had immediately. Write for illustrated ‘‘ B“ 
folders of B.S.A. Shot Guns, Air Rifles, Miniature and 
Match Rifles, post free. 


B.S.A. GUNS LTD. Birmingham, England. 


(Proprietors, The Birmingham Smal! Arms Co. Ltd.) 


N the East they say: ‘* De you Drin: ing and rolling round the tongue 
Tobacco?” not “* Do you Smele?” of its soft fragrance and exquisite 
—implying no mere puff-and- palate - pleasure. 
burn attitude towards the cigarette, In this mood you should, because of 
but a restful, most deliberate savour- their fine quality, ‘‘ drink” 


MATINEE 
Turkish Cigarettes 


blended and made of the exquisite Macedonian leaf 


by ALLAN RAMSAY 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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L-ADBROOKE & Go. 


Turf Commissioners 


82 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON’ W. 1 


Starting Price Accounts opened on 


receipt of approved references. 


Write for book of rules and _ state 


requirements. Prices on application for 


STEWARD'S CUP 
ST. LEGER 

CESAREWITCH 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


Telegrams: GOFFER. LONDCN.’ 


Telep : GERRARD 6357 REGENT 2535 
6358 2536 


LADBROOKE & Co., 
82 REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


The Blessings 


of the 


Coal Stoppage 


THE CLEANSING SUN- 
BATH. 


HEALTH-GIVING RAYS. 


London streets are being cleansed these 
i days in a new way. The absence of smoke 
| has given them a sun-bath of a kind which 
| may react favourably on ¢he public health. 
} It is well known that bleaching operat 


rtain discascs. 

At the present moment Londor and other 
| great cities are approaching a cundilion of 
| smokelessness which is allowing the chemical 

rays of light to pass almost as freely as they 

| pass in the country. People, as was pointed 
| out yesterday, are becoming sunburnt in city 
streets. Move important still, city streets are 
| being cleansed by antiseptic light. It is an 
interesting fact, 91d one which gives rise to 
many speculatiovs. 


1 he Medical Corsespondent of 
the Times," May 18, 1921. 

T needed a coal stoppage to show many of 

us the advantages which we should gain if 
no crude smoke-pr: ducing coal were burned 
in our homes and factories. 

This ideal is attainable without a strike. 

If we used our coal as it ought to be used, 
namely, mot as a fuel, but as a raw material 

trom which fuel can be extracted, the blessin§ 

of abundant and curative sunshine is one 
which we might permanently retain. By 
sending our coal to the gas works we obtain 
cieanly and smokeless fuels—gas and coke — 
which can serve us for heatin:, cooking, 
water heating, lighting and power, in fact for 
all purposes, more efficiently than crude coal 
can do. And, in addition, by adopting this 
course we preserve for our use all the valuable 
by-product-—drugs, dyes, fertilisers, motor- 
spirits, etc. —which lie hidden in the untreated 
coal, the ‘‘black diamonds” which are our 
most valuable national asset. 


Sa 


The British Commercial Gas 
Association 
30 Grosvenor Gardens, London 
2C14. 1 


This little machine doubles the value of your 
razor Noskill required. Just slip the blade 
in, turn the handle, and the ‘‘GALLIA”’ 
does the rest. Absolutely reliable and 
efficient. By far the best device yet invented. 


Long life for Blades 


Get one to-day ; it will pay for itself over 
and over again in blades saved. 


/- Post Free. 


7 Days’ Trial. 
If, afver seven days’ trial, you wish to 
return the ““GALLIA,”” send it back 
and we will refund the money. 


“ GALLIA” 
56. Kingsway. London, 


CLEMAK 


SHAVING BRUSH 


Sterilized by a 
Certified Process. 


GUARANTEED 


FREE FROM ( SUPER BRUSH 
ANTHRAX. Larger Size, 7 6 


OR POST FREE FROM 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO. KINGSWAY. LONDON. 


STRIPPER 

= Instantly sharpens 

WAGillette Blades 
treat > 4 

ps 

\ \ \\ /| 

Price 

On Sale Everywhere 


Ghe Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORT 

EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 

No. 314. SEPTEMBER 1921 
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everywhere post free. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
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WATERPROOFS 


OF QUALITY 


4}, THE ELVERY SPORTING COAT. A really 
; a1 reliable Waterproof for Riding and all Sports. 
y Guaranteed protection. In 3 weights, light, medium 


and strong—75/-, 84/-, 95/-. ready for immediate wear. 
ESTAB. 1850. 


Given Watrproof 
& 
A good selection of Rainproof * *Slip-ons” always awaits selection 


at fixed moderate prices from 3 guineas. In West of 
England Coverts from 5 Guineas. 


Ladies’ Waterproois in Silks and Satins 
Featherweight but Stormproof 4} guineas 


ON APPROVAL—Send height and chest measurement, to- 
gether with remittance or London Business Reference, All 
moneys refunded in full immediately on receipt of any parcel 
returned, 


Elephant House, 31 Conduit Street, :: W.1 


ONE DOOR from New Bond Street. London, W.1 
And at Elephant House, Dublin & Cork 


Elvery’s Waterproofs have stood the test of years 
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1s. Gd. 
per line 
6/- Minimum 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 


All cummunications should be addressed to Advertisement 
Manager, The Badminton Magazine, 12 Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C.4 


20s. 
per 
inch 


Real HARRIS, LEWIS, and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS. 
High Class Material & Exclusive Shades for Ladies’ & Gent's Wear 
Patterns and Prices on Application. 
S. A. NEWALL & Sons, Dept. 8.M. Stornoway, Scotland, 
State Shade desired. 


MARTIN DEVELOPS AND PRINTS 
your V.P.K.and 2 Brownie Spools for 1/- 


Lists Free. Wanted smal 


Devt. J.) MARTIN, Chemist SOUTHAMPTON 


MAKES LEATHER LAST. 
Boots, Harness, and all Leather 
made waterproof as a duck’s back, 
soft as velvet, withtreble the wear 
Pleasant odour. Allows polish, 
22 Exhibition highest awards. 
Black or ey in Tins 6d., 1/- 
2/-, 5/-, sold by dealers, or any 
size 3d. i extra from the 


GOLD MEDAL 


Dubbin 


Manufactory. :: Dunstable, Beds. 


Gold, Jewellery, Old Silver, DIAMON DS, 

Rubies, Pearls. Coins, Silver 

Plate, etc. SPECIAL HIGH prices paid. 

CASH or offer sent RETURN POST. 

Messrs. CARVER, THE Jewellers, 
LISS, Hants. 

SupPLiERS OF GOODS ro THE 

ROYAL FAMILY. 


WE BU OLD ARTIFICAL TEETH, PLATINUM, Old 


Rare Books.—Hodgman, Sixty Years on the Turf, £2 10s. 0d., 
1901. Chapman’s Wild Spain, 1893, £3 10s. Od. George Mor- 
land, by Sir Walter Gilbey, 1907, 21s. Zola’s Novels in Eng- 
lish, rare collection, 25 vols., £6 6s. Od.; Dickens’ Works, 
30 =svols., £4 10s. Od.; John Ruskin’s Works, Best 
Library Edition, 39 vois., fine set, £25; Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, Edition, de Luxe, coloured plates, 25s.; 
Select Works of Guy de Maupassant, 8 vols., cloth, £2 2s.; 
Smollett’s Works, 7 vols., 25s.; Powell’s Pig Sticking, 1889, 
. Od.; Baldwin, African Hunting and Adventure, 1863, 
; Baldwin, Large and Small Game of Bengal, 1883, 
; Across Country by Wanderer, illustrated by G. 
Bowers, Ist Edition, 25s.; A Loose Rein by Wanderer, illus- 
trated by G. Bowers, 1st Edition, 25s.; Life Histories of African 
Game Animais by T. Rooseveldt & E. Heller, 
trated, 2 vols., 1915, 30s.; a Rural Sports, fine plates, 3 
vols., full calf, 1807, £4 10s. ; Farnie’s Golfers Manual, 1857, 
£3 10s. Od.; Reminiscences P “oid Bruntsfield Links Golf Club, 


Leech, 


Hayes. illustrated. Fourth Edition, 30s. 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
Wanted—Hobson’s Chinese Porcelain, 2 vols.; 
Chinese Porcelain, 2 vols., £10 each offered. 


Gorer & Blacker’s 


BINOCULARS. — 20g». model, 
screw and eyepiece focus 
of ship distinctly read 
£5 9 6, approval.—Davis, 26, 


prismatic 8 x Colmont, Paris, 
bending bar, leather case, name 
miles from shore; sacrifice, 
Denmark Hill, London. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R. S Timmis, D.S.O. 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen chap- 
ters dealing with every phase of the subject. | Numerous 
photographs of famous horses. Postage 6d., 15s. _ Publishers : 
Forster Groom & Co., Ltd., 15 Charing Cross, S.W.1. 


“THE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.” 
Congenial and intellectual friendshin are obtainable through 
the Universal Correspondence Club, a_ select introductory 
medium for ladies and gentlemen of like sympathies. For 
particulars and interesting Brochure write Secretary, 16BM, 
Cambridge Street, London, S.W.1, enclosing stamped addressed 
envelope. 


MOORE’S POPULAR FLAT BOTTOM BOATS.—A 12-ft. Dinghy-Pun 
complete and ready for use, with sculls and rowlocks, on rai 
£25. Handy, safe, comfortable, London finish!!! Seymour 
Moore, Heybridge Basin, Maldon Essex. 


250) for a Short Story 


128 pages 


See the SEPTEMBER No. of 


LLOYDS 


STORY:-MAGAZINE 


the Popular Magazine of Fiction 
Obtainable of all Bookstalls 


Price 1/- 
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STUDY SECURITY 


AND OPEN AN 4fCOUNT WITH 


CHARLES 


CHAPMAN 


TURF COMMISSIONER 
(Member of the leading Sporting Clubs). 


What the Press says :— 
The Sportsman: ‘‘ During the whole of his career as a Turf Accountant no unsatisfied 
claim has ever been made against him. He employs a large capital in his business, which 
enjoys a high reputation for fair dealing and integrity.” 
The Sporting Life: ‘‘ The business of Mr. Chapman is one of the very largest of its 
kind in the world. Obligations are fully and honestly met.’ 


STARTING PRICE ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


NO LIMIT. 
NO LIMIT WHATSOEV! R on Singles, Doubles, Trebles, & Accumulators Win & Place 
WIRES LOST IN TRANSMISSION ARE ALLOWED IN FULL. 
— MOTTO—PRIVACY — 
PAYMENT OF WINNINGS MADE BY BANK NOTES 


or Cheques at option of Clients. 
Write for my Terms, stating requirements, to :— 


104, REGENT S* LONDON, W. 1. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Repayable Piccy London.” Not Represented on any Racecourse, 
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PICTURES 


There is something of interest 
for every member of the family in 


LLOYDS SUNDAY NEWS 


The Great Home Week-end Newspaper 


All the latest news of Saturday 
by ‘phone, wire and cable. 


Fullest and best cricket, athletics, 
golf and tennis reports. 


Exclusive racing news by the 
Baron, the best known turf writer 
of the day, and crisp gossip from 
Newmarket and the course. 


Special fashion sketches, practical 
patterns, home and medical hints. 


Boxing and cycling notes. 


Gripping serial story of love and 
romance, and thrilling adventure 
serial for boys and girls. 


Free financial advice to investors 
and the latest news of stock and 
share movements. 


Free advice to readers on medi- 
cal, legal, insurance, pensions 
problems. 


Old Comrades’ re-unions — a 
special column which has 
interested thousands ol readers. 


Ask your Newsagent to-day to 
save you each week-end a copy of 


LLOYD’S SUNDAY NEWS 
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Che Daily 


THE THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
COMPLETE stands unrivalled among 
NEWSPAPER London Newspapers for its 


complete service of news. 
It is the complete News- 
paper for all wishing to keep 
abreast of current events. 


THE WELL THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
INFORMED is famous for its exclusive 
NEWSPAPER information in sporting cir- 
; cles, its unrivalled selections 
for Race Meetings and all 
topical events in the world 
of sport. 


THE " THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
INDISPENSABLE is indispensable to all who 


NEWSPAPER wish to follow closely the 
progress of Racing. Capt. 


Heath’s ‘“‘ Beat the Book”’ 
Selections have achieved a 
record in correct forecasts 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


THE DAILY REVIEW 
of the World. 
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BELGRAVE 


mild. plain chocolate. 
Belgrave is particularly 
adaptable for outder 
people who may wish to 
stave off the discomforts 
of hunger and fatigue. 


meets the requirements 
Y of those who like a 


Manufactured by 
SFRY&SONS 


BRISTOL& LONDON 


Printed for the Proprietors and Publishers United Newspapers (1918), Ltd., 12, Salisbury Square, London, E.C., by Herbert 
Reiach, Ltd., 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C. q 
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